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VISIT TO THE GEYSER IN ICELAND. 


From the New Menthly Magazine, Dee. 1819. 


N the course of the last summer, 

Mr. Menge, a naturalist, from Ha- 
aau, who is already known by several 
works, and as member of learned socie- 
ties, has undertaken a mineralogical 
tour to Iceland, where he safely arriv- 
ed atthe capital of the southern part of 
the island on the 5th of July, 1819, and 
has sent from thence the following very 
interesting observations on the hot 
springs of Iceland and their eruptions, 
to the Wetteravian Society of Natural 
History :— 

“ On the eighth of July, 1819, at 11 
o'clock atnight, I reached the Geyser. 
I had my tent put up in such a manner 
that I could overlook the whole ground 
of the hot springs, which was about 
sixty paces from the Strock, an hundred 
paces from the Geyser, and about as 
far from the Little Geyser. I immedi- 
ately alighted from my horse,and hasten- 
ed to the Great Geyser, from which 
thick clouds of vapour ascended. It 
was quiet, and the tunnel was full of 
water. After about five minutes, I 
heard from below three smart shocks ; 
upon this the boiling water rose, 
aod then subsided. After the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour, the water 
rose again, and I heard two similar 
shocks, A cold north wind forced me 
to the edge of the basin, where I was 
warmed by the heat of the water. Sev- 
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eral shocks soon followed, which were 
always rapidly repeated till the noise 
resembled a cannonade. The body of 
water now began to rise, and presently 
about twelve colossal pyramids of wa- 
ter rose up successively ; their rising 
was exactly like the discharge of sky- 
rockets, After about ten minutes it 
was quiet again, and I went in to the 
basin to the tube, in which the water 
had fallen about three feet. On the 9th 
of July, I burried, at six o’clock in the 
morning, from my tent to the Geyser, 
after having heard several loud shocks 
asI awoke. The whole basin was 
full of water; no eruption followed. 
After having in vain waited the whole 
of the forenoon for a perfect eruption of 
the Geyser, (for every half hour it made 
a noise, upon which the water boiled 
up from two to four feet, and the basin 
overflowed oa all sides,) I began to 
mineralogise and examine the adjacent 
hills. ‘Towards two o’clock [I heard a 
continued noise at a distance: fF as- 
cended an eminence and saw the Strock 
project its water in the air, I now 
quickly descended, and just approach- 
ed it when the eruption gained its com- 
plete strength. At the beginning the 
water rose by fits in rapid succession, 
and then the column rising perpendicu- 


larly with a thundering noise, remain~ 
ed unaltered for a full half hour. At 
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the summit it divided itself into six, 
eight, or twelve pyramids, of which 
sometimes one, sometimes another, shot 
up with the rapidity of lightning : the 
whole mass of water changing into a 
cloud of vapour, which was driven by 
the north wind in a horizontal direction, 
and formed a right angle with the col- 
umn., The water fell from the cloud, 
like a heavy rain, sodhat the cloud with 
the falling rain, and the noise in the tube 
of the Strock, had entirely the appear- 
ance of a heavy thunder storm. 

“ After half an bour the water came 
again by fits, the column vanished by 
degrees, and only the pyramids rose up. 
Before the eruption of the Strock was 
finished, the Geyser began to thunder, 
and immediately the water rose: It 
now appeared in the same manner as it 
is described by Dr. Henderson, in his 
“Tour in Iceland.” The mass of wa- 
ter now rose like a bouquet in the air, 
and, as the wind was then perfectly 
calm, the stream rose into the clouds :— 
a most majesticsight! After ten min- 
utes every thing was still. I now 
went into the tunnel with my iron crow, 
and had the pleasure of breaking the 
finest sparry incrustations from the lit- 
tle hollows ; the tunnel-like formation 
of which exactly resembling the form of 
the great Geyser, particularly struck me. 
I found a few pieces resembling exact- 
ly, in whiteness and their rough form, 
the coralliforme urragonite of Stiria. 
On this occasion I inconsiderately threw 
several useless stones into the tube, in 
which the water was sunk four feet, and 
quite still—-The consequence of this 
was, that without any previous thuo- 
dering, it spouted forth several streams 
of hot, boiling water, which obliged me 
to go out of the basin, which now filled 
as quick as possible. 

“© Towards half past four o’clock fol- 
lowed an eruption ; at six o’clock a se- 
cond : both, however, very weak ; and 
between seven and eight o’clock a third, 
in the highest degree. Up to thistime 
the basin became continually fuller, and 
the water in the inside boiled up with a 
great noise. After the last eruption the 
basin became empty, and the tube re- 
mained full. I now measured the tube 
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in the periphery to be 50 feet; the 
edge of the basin is 200, and the exter- 
nal edge of the tunnel 700 feet. The 
whole is a spungy siliceous sinter, gra- 
dually deposited by the water. I mea- 
sured the tube of the Strock to be 25 
feet round. 

“ About one o'clock, after midnight, 
T was awaked by a tremendous thun- 
dering: the earth under me trembled. 
I ran out of my tent and was surprised 
by the sight of a spectacle equal to any 
thing that nature can display to mortal 
view. The sky was perfectly serene ; 
there were no clouds ; four-and-twenty 
fountains rose perpendicularly from the 
earth into the air; and, in the clear 
nocturnal atmosphere, the vapour of all 
the fountains struck the eye more forci- 
bly. In the midst of these fountains, 
the Strock, with a dreadful noise, pro- 
jected its waters into the airto such a 
height, that you might fancy that the 
stream of the boiling water reached the 
stars. 

“* The Geyser, with its vapoury co- 
lossus, was atthe head. ‘The full moon 
rising above a ridge of hills shone be- 
hind the pillar ofthe Strock ; and on 
both sides of the vapour of the Geyser, 
the morning dawn tinged the serene 
heavens. ‘This scene lasted three quar- 
tersof an hour. With such objects 
round me, I looked with impatience for 
an eruption of the Geyser. 

“¢ My attention having been attracted 
the day previous, by my throwing in 
stones, I hurried to the Strock before 
its eruption was finished, found the tun- 
nel full of water, and threw a good large 
piece of tuft into the tube. It imme- 
diately began cannonading, and I had 
the good fortune to see it in all its splen- 
dor. The colossal column of vapour 
which, by the rushing out of the boiling 
water, enveloped the whole tunnel, 
formed one mass, to the height of forty 
feet, and then spread itself out again 
above ; in the midst of the column of 
vapour spouted up pyramids of water, 
and concentrated the vapoury cloud in 
such a manner that it spread into six or 
eight lamella. 

“ The forenoon of the 10th of July 
passed off without any eruption, The 
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Geyser, however, thundered every half 
hour. It became very warm, and to- 
wards mid-day a south wind obscured 
thesky. About oneo’clock, the Gey- 
ser began to shoot up water as high as 
the Strock ; and rainy weather setting 
in, the eruptions of the Geyser were re- 
peated on the 10th and 11th every five 
hours ; the Strock, on the contrary, re- 
mained quiet for these two days. Ev- 
ery hour on the 10th and 11th the Little 
Geyser and the Little Strock were con- 
tinually throwing up water, and not- 
withstanding all the noise with which 
they often drove me out of bed at night, 
they never rose above four feet. 

“ Doring my three days stay there I 
saw twenty-four eruptions of the Gey- 
ser, and only two of the Strock. In 
gloomy and rainy weather the Geyser 
was at work ; the Strock, on the con- 
trary, in fine weather. The eruptions 
ofthe Large and Little Strock are to- 
tally different from those of the two 
Geysers : both the Strocks are contin- 
ually boiling ; whereas the Geysers are 
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for the most part always quiet, and 
shoot up their water in slow succeeding 
fits. Ona space of 900 paces in cir- 
cumference, the Great Geyser stands at 
the north east point, and has, towards 
the hills on the west, six small boiling 
springs near it ; eighty paces behind it, 
tothe south west, follows the Great 
Strock, at an equal distance, and in the 
same direction. 

“ The Little Geyser and the Little 
Strock are in the same relative situation, 
accompanied by twelve or fourteen boil- 
ing springs. On the whole space the 
gravelly soil crackles like ice when you 
walk overit. If you stand between the 
Little Geyser and the Little Strock 
while they are both spouting up water 
at the same time, you remark a crack- 
ling under you which often shakes the 
whole ground. It is probable that this 
space will one day wholly sink in. 

“ T am now setting out to the north, 
and bid adieu to the Geyser.— Written 
in my tent at the Geyser, July 11, 1819. 

“ Joun Mence,” 
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From Blaekwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Nov, 1819. 


free the Cameronians, those reliques 
of the stern enthusiastic Coyenant- 
ers—those resolute maintainers of the 
unblemished purity and rights of the 
reformed church—those dwellers on 
the misty mountain tops—I entertain 
the greatest respect and reverence, It 
was my lotto pass the early part of my 
life in the neighbourhood of their hill 
of worship—often in the company of 
their leading men, and most admired 
professors—and at all times in the socie- 
ty of a portion of their number. They 
had hovered for many years about the 
mountainous regions of the parish of 
Kirkmahoe in Dumfries-shire ; and as 
they began to confide in the kindness of 
their less rigid brethren, they commenc- 
ed descending, step by step,from a large 
hill to a less, till they finally swarmed 
on a small sterile mount, with a broomy 
glen at its foot, beside a little village, 
which one of their number named 


‘‘ Graceless Quarrelwood.” This set- 
tlement was chosen with some skill, and 
in the period of the persecution, might 
have done honour to the military tactics 
of John Balfour of Burley. Quarrel- 
wood is a long straggling village, built 
in open hostility to regular lines, or the 
graceful curves of imaginary beauty. 
The cottages which compose it are 
scattered as if some wizard had dropt 


them down by random; and through 


the whole a streamlet winds, and a kind 
of road infinitely more crooked than 
the stream. This lane is fringed chiefly 
by old plum-trees, and seeks its way to 
the eastern extremity of the village, with 
a difficulty which a stranger will soon 
be sensible of, should he be so hardy as 
to endeavour to thread this Cameronian 
labyrinth, There is also a wide wilder- 
ness of gardens, hemmed in by strong 
walls of rough free-stone. Itisa very 
defensible position ; and, in case of re- 
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treat, the deep channels of two scanty 
streams present direct openings to the 
upland holds ; and these are covered 
ways—tor the brooks contrive to main- 
tain as many stately trees and flourish- 
ing bushes on their steep and impassable 
bauks, as would do honour to mightier 
streams. Nor is this a fantastic view of 
their choice, for I have heard many of 
the Cameronians declare, they believed 
the day would come when they might 
have to vindicate their cause with cold 
steel. T'o this rural encampment several 
hundreds resorted weekly to hear their 
pastor’s instructions ; and at their great 
midsummer Festival of the Sacrament, 
several thousands usually assembled, 
many of them from distant parts, even 
from Fife and Banff. Ail around were 
objects to cherish their ancient spirit, 
and remind them of other days. The 
seat of their bitter persecutor, General 
Dalzell, was within two short miles— 
the grave of the cruel Laird of Lagg 
was visible from their mount ; and in 
the church-yard of Dumfries, in the 
moors of Irongray, and the moorlands 
of Nithsdale, were buried, under broad 
and inscribed stones, some of the most 
renowned of the martyrs, With two of 
their preachers I had the plea-ure of be- 
Ing acquainted ; and I have also heard 
several of the western professors preach 
during the continuance oj the sacrament- 
al holidays, Of their professors I shall 
endeavour to render some account. I 
still remember, with reverence, the thin 
long snowy hair and bald shining 
crown, and primitive look of the patri- 
archal Farely ; and it is impossible I 
should ever forget the familiar and fer- 
vent eloquence of that delightful old 
pastor. Towards the close of his life, 
which was unusually long, he was ac- 
cused of cheering his decaying spirits 
with other beverage than what cold 
brooks afforded. Of this infirmity I have 
heard some of the sternest of his flock 
speak with unlooked-for gentleness ; 
and I believe none of his fellow-preach- 
ers chose to rebuke him for this indul- 
gence, from a just dread of his powers 
for keen dry sarcasm. He was a great 
favourite with the Cameronian ladies, 
old and young, and his reputation with 
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them was not at all diminished, by the 
renown he acquired by his ability in in- 
flicting the discipline of bis sect on {air 
trespassers. An exhibition of this kind 
attracted much notice—and the prudent 
divine had the pleasure of seeing the 
usual beauty of the softer part of his 
flock augmented by the fair adherents of 
alaxer kirk. I once, and but once, 
only saw him employed in this thank- 
less and ungentle task; and I shall never 
forget it. Isee yet the venerable man 
rise in his place, the sun beaming on his 
smooth bald head, and the scanty locks 
of white hair which I lamented to see 
every year made thinner, hanging loose- 
ly on his neck ; even his dark-grey coat, 
with its huge hair buttons, must make a 
part of the picture. Before him stood 
the miserable transgressor—she was in 
the bloom of youth, the only daughter 
of a respectable farmer, and her fall had 
broken the heart of her mother—as she 
arose she trembled much, and looked 
immoveably on the ground. The soft 
voice of the pastor made her start like 
the hiss of a serpent; she gave one 
wild look upwards and lifting a large 
biue mantle with both hands, dropped 
it over her head and body like a shroud. 
I saw inany an eye wet, and mine did 
not remain quite dry. An old child- 
less man, with an aspect of cast-iron, 
said audibly, “ tear the cloak from the 
harlot,” aod passed several rows of the 
hearers to remove it. The face of the 
preacher, which was not without mois- 
ture, lowered down at once, and a look 
of bitter scorn and loathing arrested the 
intruder, as if he had received a bullet. 
“ Jeany,”’ said he ina voice of thrilling 
emotion, “ I acknowledge this visible 
token of thy shame and repeniance— 
sin no more, aud become as the righ- 
teous.. The congregation interchan- 
ged gratified looks with each other. 
And the old iron faced zealot said in @ 
bitter tone, to a groupe ot neighbouring 
girls—“ Aye! aye! ye may look plea- 
sed.—Conscience! ye'll find him oc- 
casions for kindness.—Oh Sandie Ped- 
en! thisis a sad sliding away.” Al- 
luding to the rebuke which that famous 
professor gave to the young girl in Gal- 
loway. 
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Of Joha Curtis, the regular pastor of 
the Nock, 1 do not remember so much 
as 1 do of Mr. Farely. He was a man 
unaffectedly pious, rather than eloquent, 
and was deservedly and warmly be- 
loved. He adorned his discourses with 
that melodious tone which some call 
the Cameronian drawl, and which the 
pious Cowper complained of in the 
Conventicles. Each sentence has a 
kind of starting note; and I can dis- 
cover remains of this old puritanical 
fashion in the eloquence of Wilberforce 
and also Lord Milton. It would re- 
quire some constraint in a pious stran- 
ger to listen, without an inward smile 
at least, to this continually recurring 
chorus. Witha gifted preacher it is 
less ungraceful, for he contrives to 
make it tellin better time than an or- 
dinary man—still it might be spared ; 
but a very sensible divine told me, he 
dared as soon renounce predestination 
as part with the “twang ;” it was as 
dear to his flock as the memory of Rich- 
ard Cameron. John Curtis, for he 
abominated the prelatical designation 
of “ Master,” was not an unfrequent, or 
unwelcome guest at my father’s house. 
—His coming was a visitation, for it 
came over our mirth as acloud. He 
invariably was invited on week days ; 
Sunday was a day that had higher du- 
ties ; his coming was the signal for seven 
children, 1 was one of them, to cease 
their play and pranks,and mix trembling 
with their mirth. We became as quiet as 
a brood of chickens over which the hawk 
is hovering. Even the nuts or raisins 
which filled the pockets of this primitive 
person, and which he divided among 
us with many aclapon the head and 
benediction, failed to inspire confidence. 
The last time I saw him was on a sunny 
knoll, at the end of his dwelling, airing 
oue of the “ Pious Remnauts” flags 
which had been captured by General 
Dalzell. It had remained unheeded 
many years among the General’s descen- 
dants ; found its way, I know not how, 
into the hands of an innkeeper, and un- 
der this ancient and honourable banner 
mine host was found retailing spirits to 
the wondering rustics, at the shooting for 
the Dumfries silver gun. It was ia- 
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stantly purchased, and deposited in the 
hands of the pastor, by whom it was 
annually submitted to an airing, and the 
examination of the chosen, as I have 
described. The preacher who succeed- 
ed John Curtis, was Mr. James Thom- 
son ; he was remarkable for a rapid de- 
livery, I cannot say of very elegant sen- 
tences—and the * tone” seemed a se- 
rious impediment in his way. I heard 
him preach the introductory, or, as the 
Cameronians more properly call it, the 
“ Action Sermon” to a sacrament, and I 
endured him tor four weary hours. He 
was singularly mysterious and contro- 
versial. He was, however, a favourite 
with the flock, and might have been es- 
teemed, at his death, worthy of ranking 
with some of the renowned Jeaders of 
the covenant. But by deep meditation 
it was his destiny to discover, that Scrip- 
ture warranted belief in a place of lesser 
punishment than hell ; and though he 
backed it by quotations, itcame on bis 
flock with a clap and’a cry which the 
charge of General Dalzell’s dragoons 
would have failed to excite. They 
looked on it as a supplemental purga- 
tory—or as one of the Cameronians 
said, “it was setting up a chamber for 
wantonness in the pit,” or “drawing,” 
said another, ‘“‘astake and ryse dyke 
through the everlasting lake.” Death 
stept in and arrested the preacher’s dis- 
coveries, and closed the clamour of his 
flock. 

The chief revolution in the affairs of 
the Cameronians of Dumfries-shire was 
effected at the death of John Curtis. 
They had been driven by persecution 
to preach on the mountains, and though 
persecution had ceased, on the moun- 
tains they remained. Now, it was cer- 
tainly a beautiful and impressive sight 
to see a congregation worshipping God 
on a mountain side ora wild glen; to 
see the upright pulpit-rows of bared, 
and white, and bald heads decently ran- 
ged around—and more extended ranks 
of beautiful women and active men 
drawn upin a regular confusion—the 
whole listening to the eloquence of my 
old friend Farely. This, with a clea 
day and a bright sun, must make an 
impression of devotion on the most ob- 
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tuse intellect. But as the mason said 
ofthe wise man who sung, “ Snow is 
beautiful in . its season,” ‘“ My certes,” 
said he, “it was easy for him, with 
his lasses and his wine to sing so, 
had he been a poor freestone ma- 
son, he would have sung another 
sang.” For the weather seemed some- 
times to inherit the rancour of the bloody 
Claverhouse, or the renowned chieftain 
of Lagg, to this persecuted race; and, 
instead of June giving one of her brigh- 
test and balmiest days for the Sacrament 
I have witnessed the heavy rain come 
down sans intermission for four strick- 
en hours, as if ambitious to measure its 
mercies by the length of the ‘“ Action 
Sermon.” By some this circumstance 
was hailed as a divine acknowledgement 
of their presence and influence ; and af- 
ter some very dry weather I have heard 
Mr. Farely turn a timely thunder 
shower to good account, by apostro- 
phizing the Deity for his kindness to 
“this dry barren land.” On another 
occasion—the morning was serene dur- 
ing the introductory discourse, and just 
as my friend Farely began to adminis- 
ter the sacrament, a huge black cloud 
sailed from the westward, and hung 
heavy and ominous over the congrega- 
tion. Ere the ladies could raise their 
plaids, it descended perpendicular plump 
down, and the huge drops splashed off 
the bald crown of the preacher, in a 
manner that Kemble weuld have envi- 
ed in acting King Lear. A Camero- 
nian with an umbrella, at that time an 
unusual thing in the country, arose and 
stretched it over the Professor’s head, 
regardless of himself. At this visible 
interpesition between him and heaven, 
the preacher was wroth, and said audi- 
bly, “ Take the Pope’s cap off me,” and 
his conduct was highly applauded. 

To such a congregation, after the de- 
cease of John Curtis, my friend of the 
umbrella made a proposition to have a 
chapel erected. And I question much 
if a proposal to go to mass would have 


_excited a stronger commotion—partic- 


ularly among those whom tae measure 
meant to protect—the old and infirm. 
He of the umbrella offered to subscribe 
largely himself, and promote the sub- 
scription among others, hinting that ma- 
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ny of the members of the kirk favoured 

the cause, and would be glad of an op- 
portunity to display it. The motion 

was weil timed too, namely, at tlie close 

of one of those four-hours benedictions 

from a thunder cloud, which had urged 

its way through the broad bonnets and 

thick plaids of the most obstinate be- 

lievers. I cannot enumerate to you all 

the bitter and brief exclamations of dis- 
may and indignation which this propo- 

sal excited. ‘The decided wrath of one 
old moorland dame I shall long remem- 
ber, “ Foul fall ye,” said she, starting 
up and and hurling her heavy clasped 
black print Bible at the proposer’s head, 
“foul fall ye, ye deserve to be brained 
with the word ye hae abused;” and 
had he of the umbretla not caught this 
religious missile, as the Curtal fryar’s 
dogs caught the outlaw’s arrows, name- 
ly, as it flew, he might have been num- 
bered with the martyrs. ‘* Shall we,” 
said she, ** who were hounded like deer 
to the mountains, there to worship God 
in fearof evil men, shall we, whom he 
marvellously protected there, doubt his 
providence, and descend to keep yer 
coupled timber—yer coverd cushions— 
and yer canopied, fringed, and painted 
prelatical pulpits—and yer walls of 
hewn stane—far frae me—fit places are 
they, not for the word, but for ye ken 
what ;”—and soshesatdown. ‘The 
more sensible part reflecting, however, 
that the showers of spring were cold— 
that the winds of autumn were not al- 
ways gentle—and that winter indulged 
them with variousand dubious blessings, 
under the resemblance of srows and 
sleets, and sudden thaws, resolved, that 
the erection of a house of worship was 
a justifiable measure ; and a house was 
accordingly built, But the eloquent 
dame of the moorlands introduced a 
salvo, by which the sacrament was di- 
rected to be administered in the open 
air, and so it still continues. 

The religious festival of the sacra- 
ment is commenced after due private 
preparation by prayers of unwonted 
length, and the lonely broomy hollow 
where it is held exhibits on Sabbath 
morn to a stranger a grand and solemn 
spectacle. : 

The last time I was present at thie 
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meeting I was invited to breakfast at 
the house ofa respectable and recently 
converted member of the “ Broken 
Remnant,” a warm-hearted weaver, a 
man of rare conversation—ready wit, 
and cutting dry sarcasm. He was also 
as much ceiebrated for his poetry as the 
uorivalled productions of hisloom. His 
birds-eye, his barley-pickle, his lowland 
plaiden, and fine linen, were the theme 
of praise among the young maids in 
danger of being married—and to their 
praise L add mine. I have proved his 
hospitality, and proved the labours of his 
loom. Isat down toan ample break- 
fast with this Cameronian worthy—his 
wife lively always, and once handsome 
—his two sons ivheriting their father’s 
powers even to overflowing, and a sol- 
emn browed Cameronian from the bor- 
ders of the moorlands. This family 
auxiliary undertook to pronounce a 
blessing on our good cheer ; a serious 
trial of my patience and appetite. I[ 
endured his sermon for many minutes ; 
it was in its nature controversial. He 
touched on the adventure at Drumclog, 
and addressed Providence in strong and 
familiar term anent the disaster at Both- 
well Bng. I looked piteous but resigned, 
&the good housewife poured forth the tea. 
But then there came headings and hang- 
ings, and finings and confinings,and sad 
travels and sore tortures. The goodwife 
placed a plate of smoking savoury cake 
before him,but he was not to be tempted ; 
he threw a passing curse or two on pat- 
ronage, still he was distant from our day 
half a centary at least; I looked with 
an imploring eye, and my entertainer 
closed his, but L could see by the sar- 
castic curl at the corners of his mouth 
that he was inwardly enjoying my mis- 
ery. Once I stretched my hand, for I 
had half a mind, like the renowned and 
impatient goodman of Drumbreg, ona 
time of similar trial, to seize my cup 
with a cry of “ ye have done brawly 
man,” and cut short all explanation by 
falling to. I endured it to an end how- 
ever, and an excellent breakfast, enabled 
me to endure the infliction of a “ return 
thanks,” eminently curious and contro- 
versial. We then sallied forth to the 
preaching—the pastor had already 
commenced ; it might be half past nine 
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o’clock. I was struck with the magni- 

tude and repose of the congregation. 

Besides the sodded seats which held the 

oldest and most respectable members, 

the broom then, I think, in full bloom, 

with all its perfume about it, was bent 
down for many acres to form rural seats 
to Cameronian dames, and dames in- 
deed of all persuasions. ‘There were 

many dressed in the jatest fashion; the 
old simple mode of dress however pre- 
vailed. Though all shewed deep 
symptoms of devotion, and many of 
awe, the young women by no means 
confined their eyes, and many had 
bright ones, to the contemplation of the 
preacher. ‘This festival always attracts 
an immense multitude, and though the 
Cameronians aretheonly communicants, 
all sects and denominations of Presby- 
terians crowd to the place and occupy 
the vacant ground. I saw many of the 
Cameronians with whom I had a per- 
sonal acquaintance, and a silent squeeze 
of the hand, or an acknowledgement, an 
austere one, of the eye was all the re- 
cognition to be obtained. The list of 
offences and sects excluded from com- 
munication is extensive and curious— 
they call it ‘“ debarring”—Socinians, 
Arminians, Unitarians, Episcopalians, 
false teachers, promiscuous dancers, and 
playhouse frequenters. I cannot inflict 
the whole of this tremendous catalogue 
upon you. One prudent and warning 
exclusion I cannot omit to mention, 
namely, that of all wives who disobey 
their husbands. 


In the green hedge-row lane, lead- 
ing to the tent of the preacher, various 
stalls were established by persons who 
thought—as godliness was great gain, 
great gain was godliness. Here refresh- 
ments of all kinds, particularly liquid 
consolation, abounded, and one tent, ri- 
valling in dimensions the tabernacle of 
the preacher, looked presumptuously 
down from the very crest of the hill. on 
its more devout neighbour below. 
Here the owner of a neighbouring pub- 
lic house had established himself, and 
into this canvass mansion in a moment 
of weakness I was tempted toenter. I 
bad sundry reasons for this piece of 
backsliding :—first, I had become 
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wearied with the unexampled length and 
tediousness of the before mentioned four 
hours’ sermon ;—secondly, I was desir- 
ous to partake of either Ram-Jain, Mid- 
Row, or Pinkie, three denominations of 
ale, for which the landlord was become 
deservedly famous, and in the brewing 
of which, weak nerves, as well as a good 
head, had been doubtless consulted ;— 
and, thirdly and lastly, a dark-eyed 
damsel from the mountains wished for 
my private opinion anent the sinfulness 
of dancing, and to instruct mein a near 
road over the hills to her father’s house, 
which stood in a remote glen on the 
streamof Ae. While deeply employ- 
ed in taking a chart of this desart path, 
I could not avoid remarking with what 
particular gravity all were drinking, and 
many getting drunk. Consolation had 
been poured forth in no stinted tide, for 
a huge wall of empty vessels flanked the 
entrance. The proprietor of this house of 
call for the thirsty, was a ruddy carroty- 
headed rustic, who had contrived to 
draw down his cheeks for the occasion, 
in a manner unusually solemn. He sat 
apart busied, or apparently busied, with 
that chief of all sage books, the Young 
Man’s Best Companion ; while his 
daughter, as active a girl as ever chalked 
ascore to a thirsty man, managed the 
business. But his mind had wandered 
into along and studious calculation of 
the probable profit in his fermentations, 
and the Book, which was only put 
there as a decoy to the godly, was neg- 
lected. I contrived to withdraw it un- 
perceived from before him, and for this 
feat I was rewarded bya grim smile 
from a broad bonneted son of Cameron, 
and a snuff from a Tuphorn with a sil- 
ver lid. : 

On returning to the meeting, the stars 
were beginning to glimmer, amongst the 
thin mist of the summer evening, and I 
could see groupes, already at some dis- 
tance, of the spectators retiring home. 
Far differently demeaned themselves 
the pious remnant, They crowded 
round their preacher’s tent after the re- 
pose of a brief intermission, and I left 
them enjoying a mysterious lecture on 
Permission, Predestination, FreeGrace, 
The Elect, and Effectual Calling. 


T am now, and I say it with sorrew, 
far removed from the society of those 
exemplary and pious people; and I 
heard, 1 confess, with something of an 
old Cameronian spirit and regret, that a 
proposition has been made to remove 
the meeting House, isto the neighbour- 
ing town of Dumfries, Of my old fa- 
vourites, few I understand survive, and 
year after year lessens the number of 
those devout men who regularly passed 
my Father’s window on the Sabbath 
morn. Mr. Farely has long since been 
numbered with the blessed—and Jean 
Robson, a very singular and devout 
character, has also rested from her |a- 
bour of instructing the youth of the Ca- 
meronians. She taught the writer of 
this imperfect account to read—the Bi- 
ble, and the famed Prophecies of Alex- 
ander Peden. She tore the leaf from 
the Bible which said, “ James, by the 
Grace of God, Defender of the Faith,’ 
and denounced the name of Sunday as 
Popish, or what was worse, Prelatical, 
and caused us all to call it the Sabbath, 
She died 83 years old. She used to 
flog her scholars, and exclaim,—* Thou 
art an evil one—a worker of iniquity” 
while the tawse and tongue kept time 
and told sharply. 

The Cameronians make few converts 
—few people are fond of inflicting on 
themselves willingly the penance of con- 
troversial prayers and interminable ser- 
mons. There is a falling off in the 
amount of the Flock. My friend, the 
weaver, became a convert from convic- 
tion. Another of the converts joined 
the cause in the decline of life,not with- 
out suspicion of discontent, because his 
gifts had been overlooked by the minis- 
ter of the parish kirk, ina recent nomi- 
nation of elders. He was foad of argu- 
ment, and seemed not unwilling to ad- 
mit the potent auxiliaries of sword and 
gun on behalf of the cause. On one oc- 
casion, he grew wroth with the ready 
wit of a neighbouring peasant, on the 
great litigated point of patronage—and 
seizing the readiest weapon of his wrath, 
a hazel hoop—for he was a cooper— 
exclaimed, “ Reviler—retire—else I'll 

« . > 
make your head saft with this rung. 
On another time, he became exasperated 
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at the irreverent termination of an epi- 
gram on a tippling blacksmith, which 
was attributed to Burns, who then resi- 
ded within sight—at Elisland. 
On the last day, 
When sober men to judgment rise, 
Go drunken dog, lie still incog, 

And dinna stir if ye be wise, 

The honest Covenanter, after three 
days and three nights meditation, 
brought forth his expostulation with the 
mighty bard of Caledonia, It commen- 
ces thus— 

Robert Burns ye were nae wise 

To gie to Rodds sic an advice. 

It has lost all its attraction since the 
voice of its author is mute, for who can 
repeat it as he did—the pithy prelimi- 
nary remarks on the great poet's morals 
—the short Cameronian cough—the 
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melodious trail of the tongue—and the 
frequent intrusion of explanatory notes, 
which the uninspired could not always 
distinguish from the poem itself, all these 
things are departed and passed away, 
and the verses sleep as quietly as the 
dust of the poet. ‘Two other occasion- 
al converts scarcely deserve notice— 
one of them was saved from thorough 
conviction by the well-timed exaltation 
to a neighbouring precentership, and 
the other has returned to his seat in the 
kirk, since the dark-eyed daughter of an 
adjacent Cameronian gave her hand, 
and it was a white one, to one of the 
chosen who was laird of an acre of peat- 
moss—and I have not heard of any oth- 
er damsel of the covenant having caused 
him to relapse. 








CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON’S POETRY. 


—_—~—e— 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1819, 


Qui proficitin literis, deficit tamen in moribus, 
magis deficit quam proficit. 


JUST estimate of national moral- 
ity,it is said, may always be made 
from the state of national literature. 
The proposition is not universally true ; 
where literature is thinly diffused the 
morals of the country must be measured 
by another standard. But when a 
country is in so high a state of civiliza- 
tion, that literature has become an oc- 
cupation instead of an amusement— 
when books are so rapidly circulated 
and so universally read, that half the 
stock of the nation’s ideas are borrowed 
from its writers—when men begin to 
talk more of what is written than of 
what is done, and authors éome to leg- 
islate to our opinions and our passions, 
then the state of our national liter- 
ature, and the tone of the popular wri- 
ters, become an object of the deepest 
interest ; for as the people of a country 
read so will they feel, and as they feel 
50 will they act. 

It is this circumstance that has forced 
my attention to the present favourites of 
literature, I am a man advanced in 
fe, and neither irascible or jealous, 
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particularly as I have nothing to hope 
or to fear, to win orto lose; [enter 
the arena not without emotion, but 
wholly without anxiety; and in the 
conflict I call to the public to “ strike 
but hear.” I have seen the strong sense 
and caustic spirit of the writer of the 
Baviad employed below their powers to 
“whip me those vermin,” who five- 
and-twenty years ago stained paper 
with the “ropy drivel of rheumatic 
brains,” and break on the wheel the 
butterfly forms of Anna Matilda, Lau- 
ra Maria, and Della Crusca, cum multis 
aliis; I bave seen the powerful club of 
the Anti-Jacobin Magazine wielded 
with resistless effect against the hydra- 
monster of the German school, and de- 
molish, blow after blow, and every 
blow a death, all the sprouting imps of 
the brood, who, in the language of the 
Darwinian school, “ breathed the soft 
hiss, or tried the fainter yell.” But 
these were like the tormenting insects 
we brush away in an evening’s walk— 
they tease and they buz, but there is no 
strength in their wing, and no lasting 
venom in their sting: they “come like 
shadows, so depart.” But now I feel 
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like one who, after having got rid of 
those insects that tormented him, and 
hoping that the close of his progress 
may be unmolested, sees to his terror 
and astonishment a meteor rising above 
the horizon, “ perplexing him with fear 
of change ;” a meteor, the elements of 
whose orbit are beyond all calculation, 
whose fiery hair shakes “ pestilence” 
though not war—and who retires troub- 
led and auxious how the night so por- 
tentously ushered in may end. 

It must be obvious that I allude to 
Lord Byron—a phenomenon to whom 
the literature of no age can produce a 
parallel: would that he were not a 
greater phenomenon, if possible, in the 
moral than in the intellectual world— 
would that the inscription which posie- 
rity must place on the pedestal to which 
modern idolatry has raised him, were 
not to be like that piacarded on the 
statue of Louis XVthb.: “Sans foi, 
sans loi, etsans entrailles.” I feel his 
genius—I know his popularity—I 
know his power—I care not; power, 
when employed in the cause of evil, 
only calls for a louder cry of denuncia- 
tion if it may be resisted, or of depre- 
cation if it may be averted. I will say 
what I think, and let his idolaters think 
what they say. I am aware of the dan- 
ger I incur in attacking the popular 
idol, but I heed it not; he is like the 
image io the dream of the king of Baby- 
lon, he is part gold and silver, but part 
brass and clay, and such an image must 
fall and be broken in pieces. 

_ Time and morality will deal alternate 
blows at its perishable frame, like the 
giant-statues with their flails in the vis- 
ionary adventure of Koderic. The 
blows of the former are slow—the blows 
of the latter are sometimes decisive at 
once. What has become of Rochester, 
and Sedley, and Vanburgh, and Wych- 
erly? Nay, who reads Dryden now 
without wishing his pages expurgated— 
immoral poetry was never long-lived. 
Let the, noble writer remember that, 
and let his admirers remember it too— 
a brief and forced existence is bestowed 
on it from the hat-bed of contemporary 
pruriency of feeling—we wonder at its 
rapid growth—we are dazzled by its 
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glaring colours—are overcome by its 
oppressive odour; but we sicken while 
we praise, and, before we have ceased 
to praise, the object of our admiration 
hassickened too — There is, | allow, a 
fearful excess of genius and passion, 
when united, that obliterates for a mo- 
ment the distinction between right and 
wrong, and makes us half believe, that 
vice so dignified is alinost virtue, and 
virtue so overshadowed almost loses its 
lustre, But this union of powerful tal- 
ent and intense feeling is very rare; the 
Jewish theology distinguished well be- 
tween the spirits who knew most, and 
the spirits who love most. Lord Byron 
has no excuse from that dangerous u- 
nion of mental enthusiasm, and _ heart- 
born passion, that may lead far astray 
the minds of youthful poets when they 
love, but leaves behind it a glorious and 
fearful ight, like that which follows the 
erratic path of the meteor. 

There is a generous and almost noble 
vice in that superb devotion, that 
“ proud humility,” with which we pros- 
trate ourselves before the object of our 
earthly adoration, it has (I speak it with 
reverence) many of the characteristics 
of true religion ; it has the same spirit 
of self-resignation, of bumiliation, of 
profound abjection of spirit, of an utter 
prostration of all its powers, mental and 
bodily, before the idol for whom it is 
dearer to die than to live for the first ob- 
ject on earth—such is the enthusiasm of 
youthful passion. Lord Byron has 
nothing of this ; he makes love like a 
sensualist, or a bandit; he loves only to 
enjoy, or toravage ; he stoops not to 
admire the brilliant colours, or to inhale 
the delicious odour of the flower ; if he 
stoops it is to crush, to trample, and to 
destroy ; he never remarks or commends 
one single moral or mental quality in the 
object of his passion; he appreciates 
her with all the callous and calcula- 
ting brutality of a slave-merchant (10 
the miserabie countries in which he 
wastes his existence) by her locks that 
sweep the ground, or her naked feet that 
outshine the marble: be is a Mahomet 
(vacillating between lust and ferocity) 
who would grasp the bright locks of his 
Irene, and strike off her head before his 
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bashaws, pour un coup de theatre. 
man knows nothing of passion. 

There is alsoa pardonable enthusiasm 
in youth : the brilliant and seductive 
colouring with which imagination paints 
the deformity of life—it is venial—it is 
almost justifiable to represent it to oth- 
ers in this light. 

We have not to fear that the decep- 
tion will be continued: perhaps we 
have to fear it may be dispelled too 
soon—io travelling through the desert 
of life, if a delirious companion points 
out tous a mirage, and invites us to 
drink, we cannot but sympathize with 
the delusion we almost partake of. 
Reality is equally insufficient for the de- 
mands of the imagination and of the 
heart, and poets, the slaves of both, 
may be forgiven if they paint with 
glowing and exaggerated touches a 
world of their own,a world of love and 
music, and fragrance, of flowers that 
steal their balmy spoils from Paradise, 
and airs that “lap usin Elysium :” and 
if they dwell too much on the first of 
these exquisite elements of their paradise 
we pardon them, for. we feel that life has 
already undeceived ws, and will soon 
undeceive them; they will learn that ha- 
tred is much more the business of the 
world than love; that in life, to speak 
the language of the schools, suffering is 
the essence and joy the accident. 

Almost the first strains of every poet 
have been devoted to Love, but his lat- 
ter, orat least the greater part of his 
works, are dedicated to Grief. Even 
the muse of Moore (the loosest of mod- 
ern poets) has latterly changed her garb 
and her accent, as the French say, to 
throw herself nto religion. It is said 
she can accommodate herself even to 





The 


the monotonous psalmodizing of a He-. 


brew synagogue—can in afinela Va- 
liere style resign the luxuries and mag- 
nificence of the court, embellished by 
her charms, and polluted by her deprav- 
ity, for the coarse weeds and chilling 
austerity of a Carmelite penitent; or, 
to speak in a more awful metaphor, we 
hope the harlot has converted her dear- 
ly-bought gains into the price of the 
ointment of her conversion, has bowed 
- ather Saviour’s feet, and wept there, 
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and wiped them with those rich and re- 
dundant tressess so often garnished with 
meretricious decorations and displayed 
as the popular banner around which vice 
and voluptucusness were summoned to 
rally—tresses which should have rather 
streamed like the hair of Berenice, the 
ornament of earthly loveliness, and the 
symboi of celestial invitation—the light 
of earth, and the star of heaven. 
Youtbful poets have had their errors, 
but they have had their reformation ; 
the acute susceptibility, and feverish de- 
sire of excitement that led them far 
astray was a pledge of their happy re- 
turn—the pendulum touched by no imor- 
tal hand vibrates beyond all mortal cal- 
culation, and the writer who set out in 
his triumphant career of folly, pruriency, 
and vice returns from his alternate os- 
cillation purged, purified and sanctified. 
None but minds of power can prove 
these extremes ; all minds of power in 
their turn have proved them, they have 
erred, and are bid by the voice of man 
and Gud to “go and sin no more.” — 
The muse of Byron sets out at ance in 
the extreme, her language is blasphe- 
my, her character misanthropy, her pas- 
sion hatred, her religion despanr, 

have before spoken of that desert in 
which other writers have tried to rear 
the flower, or to flatter with the mirage. 
The horrors of the desert are not enough 
for this writer, he aggravates them by 
breathing over its wilds the icy Sarsar 
wind of death, and watching in its 
withering hiss the echoes of that blast, 
which announces the annihilating deso~ 
lation of his own powerful and blasted 
mind—in the breath that exhales from 
his pages, no flower of life can bloom— 
no verdure can flourish, no animal can 
live—the heart and its passions, life and 
its purposes, are alike suspended—noth- 
ing of creation can prosper ; “ the icy 
air burns fierce, and cold performs the 
effect of fire.” What becomes of the 
convert of his poetical creed ? (poetical 
creed, for he has no other,) the victim 
gazes around him, wonders why or for 
what he lives—love is illusion—nature 
a name—teligion a farce—and futurity 
a jest—the convert vows, believes in— 
nothing—* dies, and makes.og sign,” 
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—But “God forgive” the author. In 

writing of Lord Byron do I dare to de- 

ny or depreciate the genius of the first 

poet of the age ?—-No—I were unwor- 

thy to be his meanest reader did I not 

confess to his immortal dishonour (let 

not those words be lightly esteemed), 

that he is a man whose intellectual pow- 

ers might, like those of the ancient math- 

ematician, shake the world from its 

place—God grant he may never find 

his x8 s#—or we may tremble for the 

dissolution of the moral universe.—I 

grant him genius “ beyond the poten- 

taality of intellectual avarice” —imagin- 

ation that exalts worlds, and then im- 
agines new—an eloquence of poetry 
that might draw after it the third part of 
heaven’s host were they yet untempted 
——an imperial command of the whole 
region of poetry from its highest sum- 
mit to its lowest declivity—an eye, 
whose reach extending beyond the 
range described by Shakspeare himself, 
scorns the restraint of that ‘ proud lim- 
itary cherub,” and glances not only 
from heaven to earth, but from heaven 
to hell—a felicity, richness, a variety of 
poetical modulation, for which notbing 
18 too lofty or too low, from the satire 
to the sonnet, from the epic to the bal- 
lad ; which can combine and echo in 
the same lines misanthropy and mirth, 
levity and despair—that like the sata- 
nic host, when assembled in council, 
can contract or expand its dimensions 
at will, can to “smallest forms reduce 
its shape immense, and be at large” — 
but still “‘ amid the hall of that infernal 
court”——where he presides as the mas- 
ter demon—the god of hell— in all the 
dazzling glory of omnipotent depravity 
—the mind sinks under the task of eu- 
logizing, or describing, or even imag- 
ining the powers of that “ man—al- 
mighty” who like his prototype, in 
* Kehama,” plunges from the heaven 
he has violated to the hell he has ob- 
tained the empire of, and deserves to 
reign over. 

[ wonld accumulate on him every 
expression that.was ever dictated, ut- 
tered, or extorted, by the enthusiasm of 
praise, or the devotion of admiration ; 
but when I had done so, I should feel 
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I had been only heaping coals of fire 
on his head, 

Every talent so depraved becomes a 
crime ; the intellectual powers rise up 
in judgment against their betrayer, eve- 
ry line (however its echo may be drown- 
ed by infatuated praise) has a voice 
that says ‘“ Why bast thou thus dealt 
with thy servant ?”’—praise is the bit- 
terest satire, and admiration a horrible 
and hollow mockery.—1 know no ex- 
altation more terrible than intellectual 
eminence thus seated like the regicides 
of oldin a chair of torture, crowned 
with a circle of burning metal, and 
whose anointing turus to poison as it 
drops on the head of the usurper—while 
all the subject talents that should “ put 
to their mouths the sounding alchemy,” 
turning away from the pomp “ plead 
trumpet tongued against the deep dam- 
pation” of their apostate sovereign, and 
their own abused and prostituted ener- 

ies. 

But Ihave spoken enough of Lord 
Byron, let him now speak tor himself. 
‘The end of all poetry is to instruct or 
to please. He who seeks either from 
the perusal of Lord Byron, must have 
a singular taste—He must be prepared 
to look tor it in the mingled and chao- 
tic gioom of infidelity, misanthropy, po- 
litical scepticism (the untailing and dan- 
gerous companion of both), and the 
avowed and ostentatious abandonment 
of every moral principle, social duty, 
and domestic feeling— “ whatsoever 
things are pure, are lovely, are of good 
report—if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise,” his reader must 
invert the rule of a writer very differ- 
ent from Lord Byron—le must NOT 
“think of these things.” From Lord 
Byron’s own pages I shall select proofs 
that the charge is not exaggerated. 
From a poet we expect something to 
exalt or to delight, we expect that if 
his subjects be connected with the best 
interests and feelings of man, his lines 
shall breathe a lofty spirit o! religiousde- 
votion, a pure and high love of morali- 
ty, that they will display all the enthu- 
siasm of patriotism. and the eloquence 
of passion, that all his public energies 
will be in their fullest vigour, all bis so- 
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cial affections richly harmonized—that 
the dulcia vitia of his lines will rather 
exaggerate the goods of life than its 
eviis, that his appropriate office will be 
rather to ** open Paradise in the wild,” 
(han to aggravate its sterility, defile its 
fountains, and blast its rare and infre- 
quent spots of verdure ;—and that 
when we have closed his pages, we 
shall wish that life was what he des- 
cribes it, or at least think better of what 
he has described so well, 

Is this to be foundin the poetry of 
Lord Byron ?—what shall we think of 
the religion of him who describes death 
ws “ The first dark day of nothingness, 

The tast of weakness and distress ?” 
(The best wisb perhaps that the reader 
of these withering lines can give the au- 
thor, is, that he may find it so.) ‘Take 
another specimen of Lord Byrona’s creed 
from Ctulde Harold : 


* Even gods must yield, religions take their turn, 
*T was Jove’s, "tis Mahomet’s, and other creeds 

Wili rise with ether years,—till man shali learn 
Vainiy his incense soars, his victim bleeds.” 


Alas! and is there then no truth ?— 
there is at least one obvious one, that 
the writer of those lines had no creed, 
and believed no truth. ‘Take one more 
specimen, which I almost shudder to 
trace :-— 





** The lyre 
The only heaven to which earth’s children may as- 
pire,” Childe Harold. 

This needs no comment.* 

What shali we think of the political 
principles of the writer whose tergiversa- 
tion, self-contradiction, and anomalous 
versatility put calculation and conjec- 


ture to the blush, and make even genius: 


ridiculous? who meanly insults Buona- 
partein alame and halting ode, and 
then in a palinode revives the hopes of 
his partizans, by the assurance that the 
violet shall again bloom in their vallies ? 
Abstract principles in politics are, in- 
deed, hardly worth contending for, and 
historical events become, from the late 
rapidity with which they have passed 





* Also in Marold’s song to “ Donna Inez,” the 
poet speaks of the mark which the “ fabled Hebrew 
wanderer bore.” It is useless, however, to multiply 
Passages to prove what is almost self obvious, 
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before our eyes, remote almost as soon 
as beheld; and where is the man, ex- 
cept Lord Byron, who in the very seat 
and centre of that most awful straggle in 
Spain, which he must have witnessed, 
could write these frigid lines with a 
hand unshaken and a heart unmoved ?— 
“ Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies, 
The shoutsare France, Spain, Albion, Vietory, 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 

That fights for al!, but ever fights in vain.” 

‘Time has proved the prediction as 
false as it was then base and soul-less ; 
Albion could not fight in vain; her cause 
went security for her with Heaven, and 
she has nobly redeemed her debt. 

There is a heartlessness about this 
man, that is the original sin of his 
poetry—every line represents and forces 
iton the reader with frightful fidelity. 
His country was engaged in a conflict 
unparalleled in magnitude and difficul- 
ty; did he aid her by arm, or rain or 
pen !—did he wield a sword in her 
battles ?—did he breathe a word in her 
senate? No: Rome was on fire, and 
Nero sat playing on his harp. He 
neither fought her battles, or eulogized 
her heroes. 

‘Tyrte@us himself, lame as he was 
could animate by his songs those whom 
he could not lead to battle. What did 
our modern Tyriezus? the champions 
of his couatry bled, and he joyously 
smiled.t 

I have not done with his political 
heresies. I repeat, what shall we think 
of the man who can address a late illas- 
trious personage in the words— 

“ Weep daughter of a royal line 

A sire’s disgrace,a realm’s decay 7” 
can wipe away his own tears with the 
same facility with which he scrawled 
his Jacobinic whine, and on an event 
which all his countrymen wept with 
eyes and hearts overflowing, could only 
produce the hemistich (half borrowed 
from Ossian) | 

——* in the dust 
The fair-haired daughter of the Isles is laid ?” 


+ What shall we think of the man who, on viewing 
“ Talavera’s plain,” the Golgotha of his falien 
countrymen, could with the heartlessness ofa Freneh 
philosophe, and the withering sneer of a demon, ad- 
dress them as— 


“ Ambition’s honored fools—there let them rot.” 
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The consistency of his literary prin- 
ciples is the same with that of his poli- 


tical—now eulogizing—now abusing.. 


Does he really imagine that we have 
forgotten his * English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers?” or though we have, that 
Scott and Moore can ever forget it. 
Yet, on these distinguished writers he 
has poured abuse as virulent as its re- 
traction was mean: to Moore, under 
the familiar and colloquial appellative of 
**my dear Moore,” he dedicates one of 
his poems, no matter which; they are 
all only Lord Byron in various masquing 
habits,the costume changed, but the same 
hideous likeness faithfully preserved. 

I have done with his want of all re- 
ligious creed, his desertion of that only 
anchor of the soul, with his defalcation 
in all public feeling, or political princi- 
ple; with his revolting inconsistency ino 
literary opinion. 

] pass on to his satire (yes, his satire, 
for that predominates throughout all 
his works). Misanthropy is verysatirical, 
and I know no work of Lord Byron’s 
that may not properly be termed a satire 
On religion, morality, social order, or 
domestic feeling; but his satire is not 
satire ; itis only the morbid effusion of 
universal misanthropy. - He lashes not 
with the hope of causing amendment, 
but of inflicting pain: the arm is strong, 
and the scourge is heavy ; but there is 
no benefit in the blow; it might be 
keenly retorted on him, “ strip thy own 
back.” 

The genuine satirist selects appro- 
priate subjects, and marks them with 
discriminating severity. Is this the 
characteristic of his satire, who, feeling 
nothing too high for his temerity, or his 
talents, and nothing too low for his 
malignity, sometimes reviles his so- 
vereign, and sometimes lampoons a scul- 
lion? After this who will value or 
dread his ostracism ? 

A charge still heavier remains against 
his writings: the noblest inteliectual 
power may suffer eclipse under a passing 
cloud of scepticism ; in the strife of the 
political warfare, a man may sometimes 
be seen among the enemy’s ranks, whom 
we know to be in his heart on the other 
side. But what writer can assign a 
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cause,(I do not talk of pleading an er- 
cuse, for that is impossible) for the pre- 
dominant impurity of his works, but 
the predominant depravity o! his mind. 

The works of Lord Byron are just 
fit to be bound up with those of Cleland 
and Parny: itis incredible how females 
can peruse them, or how husbands and 
fathers can suffer their infamous im- 
purity to shed its venom on the female 
mind. Look to his Parisina,—his Man- 
fred,— his—look to all he has ever 
written. . 

Crime itself appears too vapid for his 
taste; simple fornication is not enough, 
it must be seasoned by adultery, by 
incest, by every loathsome, and ineffa- 
ble combination. Vice, in its unmodi- 
fied state, is not sufficiently meretricious, 

The harlot must be arrayed in the 
tempting and transparent splendor of 
the Coa vestimenta. The Priapus must 
be attired in full-dress, drawers of the 
thinnest silk to make his hideous orga- 
nism more prominent and obstrusive; 
the object of passion in order to stimu- 
late the raging debility of exhausted 
sensuality, must be an adultress, a step- 
mother, or a sister ; with a reference to 
the atrocious indecencies of Don Juan 
I shall not pollute my page. 

After this it seems idle to notice 
lighter defects in Lord Byron’s compo- 
sitions ; yet while admitting the un- 
questioned and unquestionable eminence 
of his genius, I know not any writer 
whose pages present more frequent in- 
stances of violation of every rule of 
good composition. His rhyme is often 
harsh, eccentric, and prosical ; if wit be 
justly defined the discovery of a resem- 
blance between remote objects, no 
specimen of it occurs in his writings. I 
know not asingle simile or metaphor 
that ever brought one acquainted with 
a resemblance unknown before. 

He paints from his own mind more 
than from nature or life; nor from 
either of the latter does he appear to 
have learned one beautiful combination, 
or one powerful contrast. He appears 
to have looked on nature with the eye 
ofa man who was trying to make the 
most of astorm, and powerfully depict 
its thunderings and lightnings ;. but 
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amidst them he never reverts to the low 
yoice of the Almighty, breaking forth 
through their terrors, and sending to 
man his law, even from the mount that 
burned with fire. His imagery often 
revolts us byits unexpected vulgarity :— 


“ Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread on each other’s kibes ,” 


His epithets seem selected with wilful 
absurdity of inappropriateniess :— 
 Young-eyed lewdness” 


seems to have been borrowed from the 
mock-Darwin poetry of the Anti-jaco- 
bin, where we have— 


“ Of young-eyed massacres the cherub crew.” 


I protest I know not which monster is 
most loathsome; but, I believe, Lord 
Byron’s. 

There is also a wretched affectation 
of classical pedantry, which would be 
disgusting in the theme of a school-boy. 
He raves about Parnassus, and “ bab- 
bles about green fields” in Greece, as if 
any man in the present enlargement of 
intellect and diffusion of knowledge need 
have recourse to a dead language for 
either instruction or delight. ‘This af- 
fectation leads him to unpardonable 
puerilities of common-place language. 
War is Mars, and female patriotism 
Minerva, and he invokes the Muse, and 
calls the moonlight ‘ pale Hecate’s 
rays ;” his Graeco-mania, seems, how- 
ever, latterly exchanged for a Turco- 
mania; and the Rose must be “Gul,” 
and the nightingale “ Bulbul,” and the 
Moon * Phingari,” and his heroines 
count the beads of a “ Comboloio,” and 
fal! in love with a * Galiongee.” Avy 
thing but a Christian name for Lord 
Byron. “ This shews a pitiful ambi- 
ticn in the fool who uses it.” 

Even amid the richest luxuriance of 
poetical description, the waot ofa moral 
taste withers all its flowers. Moral 
taste is more closely combined with in- 
tellectual taste than Lord Byron is dis- 
posed to imagine. There is something 
selfish, physical, and heartless in his en- 
joyments, as well as his descriptions ; 
and one cannot help feeling revolted by 
the morbid emasculation of a mind that 
can abandon the morality and intelli- 
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gence of England, for the depraved 
manners and intellectual destitution of 
that society he can paint so well, be- 
cause— 

** He likes to dine on Beceaficos.” 


and would rather encounter a cart 
laden with grapes, than a wagon filled 
with the healthful barvest of his coun- 
try. 

. know nothing easier than to com- 
pose a poem a la Byron: I acknowl- 
edge, also, | know nothing more diffi- 
cult than to array itin the decorations 
of a genius like his. ‘The recipe is easily 
made : take a (not) human being, load 
him with every vice and every evil pas- 
sion that can deface humanity ; if 
these are not sufficient, (as Lord Byron 
generally seems to think,) borrow as 
much pride, malignity, and blasphemy 
as Satan can afford, if Satan can afford 
enough: let him have a mistress, (a 
hero is ‘better accommodated than 
with a wife ;”) but take care that she 
be the wife of another man—if possible, — 
of his father, or, in default of that, jet 
her (in some hemistich that seems to 
faulter at its own meaning,) be insinua- 
ted to be his sister. Observe, let this 
only be insinuated, let a hint of it be 
dropt asin “* Manfred,” by a conscious 
aod terrified domestic ; for though Lord 
Byron has brought usto bear fornica- 
tion in the ** Giaour,” and “ Corsair,” 
adultery in “* Mazeppa,” and even adul- 
terous incest in “ Parisina;” this last 
outrage of natural avd social feeling 
must be breathed in a hint: brothers 
else might trample on the pages, and 
sisters commit them to the flames, un- 
less they were fortified by the previous 
study of the trial of the Monster Horne. 
Let the hero gnash his teeth, rattle his 
chains, and if there be a thunder storm 
to be had, hold them close to the grat- 
ing of bis dungeon in hopes that the light- 
ning may strike both, (and as Sancho’s 
wife said when the thunder-bolt fell on 
the pillory, on swch may it always light,) 
let him curse, writhe, and agonize 
through four cantos, and then make a 
ranting confession to a priest, (aware of 
the joke of an Atheist confessing to 
priest) like the Giaour; or disappear, 
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nobody knows why, and nobody 
cares where ; like Conrad, or like Man- 
fred, battle with the devil to the last 
breath, and give him, (as he is weil 
able), the worst of it after al. 

In the progress of the composition, 
three things must be chiefly attended to 
as constituting the very essence of the 
admired prototype—first, let there be 
no narrative ; the interest derived from 
watching the progress of animating 
events, the opposition of character, or 
the strife of conflicting interests and 
passions must be altogether neglected 
or effaced ; there must be no variations 
of light and shade, no soft gradations 
of colouring, no lovely and mingling at- 
tenuations of tint, like those of the rain- 
bow, melting into each other, and dis- 
solving and uniting the bright and con- 
tracted hues into “* one arch of peace ;” 
no, let the whole atmosphere be black, 
heaven shut out, and earth all darkness, 
let one predominating tinge of “ ebon 
grain” swallow up every object and ev- 
ery colour, and while genius like his 
alone, sends a flash across the gloom, 
let it be like the brilliant and terrific 
lightning of a midnight storm that makes 
darkness more awful, and light itself 
blasting and horrible. 

Secondly, let the essence of the poem 
be wholly physical—let the females be 
arrayed in all the meretricious and in- 
toxicating sensuality of the serail, but 
they must not have one charm of mind, 
one attraction of virtue—“ their large 
blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands,” 
must be taken at a fair appraisement 
in lieu of one intellectual trait, one pure 
feeling, one virtuous energy—if ever 
they display resolution, let it be in the 
appropriate and feminine act of murder 
—whiie the milder heroines (like Me- 
dora) have only toconclude a life of 
prostitution and outlawry, by lying 
down to die ( on the singular incident of 
their lovers going out on a piratical ex- 

edition) witha bouquet of flowers in 
their hands, (as it was formerly the cus- 
tom to equip their less guilty brothers 
of the gibbet in England)* and “ dye 
in their calling like clever Tom Clinch.” 
Lastly, let it not be possible for the ut- 


* Vide Swift. 
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most malice of ingenuity to extort a 
moral from the work—let it be turned 
and sifted every way, but let the last 
and hopeless confession of the reader be 
““who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean?” Let the bravoes and the 
banditti, the harlots aad the murderesses 
die without remorse, as they have lived 
without feeling—let them begin in blas- 
phemy and end in despair—let them 
notshew “ one compunctious visiting of 
nature”—let the heroes, after a course 
of incestuous adultery, die like Hugo, 
insulting the parent whom they have 
violated nature to injure—or let them, 
in their last hours, contend with the de- 
mon whose hideousness is annihilated 
and lost in the preternatural deformit 
and turpitude of his victim, who is able 
to give “ bloody instructions” to his 
teacher, and even to school him out of 
his own book—and finally, let the read- 
er rise from the page with the convic- 
tion that there is nothing new under 
the sun, since Joh’s wife has long ago 
extracted the quintessence of Lord By- 
ron’s morality, and presented it in four 
short words; ‘“* Curse God and die.” 
As Lord Byron perhaps never read the 
book, he may be forgiven the apparent 
plagiary. 

To imagine a poem so constructed 
is easy, but to imagine such a_ being as 
the author, requires an union of incred- 
ibilities that might startle the strongest 
imagination—we must then try to imag- 
ine a man wh», while his country is cal- 
led to a trial more awful than any the 
page of history exhibits, more interest- 
ing to a son of that country than all his 
darling Greece ever sustained, or had 
virtuous energy to sustain, stood apart 
(with all his pretensions to keen sensi- 
bilities and lofty feelings) and contented 
himself with sneering in cold-blooded 
apathy at the patriotism he did not feel, 
the wisdom he did not possess, and the 
valour he shrunk from imitating. 

Let us try to imagine a man, whe, 
possessed ofa genius sublime and unri- 
valled, delights only in its prostitution, 
as the ancient king of Lydia found even 
the beauties of his wife insufficient for 
his felicity till he had exhibited her na- 
ked charms to his favourite. 
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Let us try to imagine aman, who, 
blessed, or (as he would .make it out) 
cursed with all the lavish and glorious 
opulence of nature, genius, and fortune 
(powers that rarely unite in their fa- 
yours), tramples the pearls under his 
feet, and malignantly turns to rend the 
giver—who, bound to life by every tie 
that can render life lovely or precious 
—a companion fair and pure,—a child 
—and that child a daughter too—can 
fling them off—ramble into remote re- 
gions with unintellectual harlots, and 
leave for the consolation of the deserted 
wile, a satire on a kitchen maid—a man 
who, enabled and qualified to enjoy, 
to embellish, and to dignify every scene 
of polished intercourse, and intellectual 
luxury, prostitutes his life away amid 
sceptics and sensualists—a man who, 
giited withthe finest and most keenly- 
pointed darts in satire’s own quiver, 
has allowed vice to riot, and folly to 
revel in his sight uosmitten and unhurt, 
and reserved their swiftest and sharpest 
aim only to be directed against religion, 
patriotism, moral feeling, and conjugal 
fidelity. 

A man who, affecting (and it is but 
affectation) a superiority that exempts 
bim from chastisement or censure, pre- 
tending to be seated in the clouds far 
above the lightning and thunder of pub- 
lic opinion, and laughing at their futile 
explosion, yetshews the wincing of a 
sailed jade at the slightest touch of crit- 
icism, and retaliates with a fierceness of 
invective, a trepidation of jealousy, and 
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an eagerness of mingled rage, fear, and 
acrimony, that has terrified even the 
Edinburgh reviewers into submission 
and praise. Lastly, a man who, 
‘“‘ knew he but bis happiness, of men the 
happiest, he” runs wild about the world, 
in a fit of misanthropy run mad, and 
cursed with a satiety of every blessing, 
tries to make the world believe he is 
miserable, and to persuade it to be as 
miserable as himself—if imagination 
sinks under such a task, the original is 
to be met with in Lord Byron. 

I have detained public attention too 
long with a subject which derives its 
importance only from its mischief, LI 
have one question to propose to the 
readers and admirers of Lord Byron 
(the power of his genius has made the 
terms synonimous)—what man ever 
rose wiser, better, or happier, from the 
perusal of his writings ‘/—what femaie 
ever closed his pages strengthened in 
rectitude, confirmed in chastity, or sof- 
tened to benevolence?’ Did man or 
woman ever carry away from bis wri- 
tings one principle of action, one rule of 
life, one thought, one image that might 
suggest comfort in this life, or hope in 
the next? Ihave done with bim—I 
leave his character to the painting ofa 
bold, and one would almost think a 
prophetic pen. 

He is one whom—*“ brighter reason 
prompts to bolder crimes—when heav- 
enly talents make infernal hearts—that 
insurmountable extreme of guilt.” 








FREDIANI’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA AND THE EAST. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Enicrtpe Frepiani, advanta- 

‘® geously known in Italy by the 
publication of some poetical pieces, has 
lately terminated a very extensive range 
Or series of travels in Africa and the Kast. 
_ This gentleman set out from Leghorn 
In the latter end of Sept. 1817: he re- 
paired first to Egypt, where he visited 
all the antiquities of the country. He 
ascended the Nile, explored Thebes, 
where he saw Lord Belmore, M. Bro- 
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vetti, and Mr. Salt, then occupied in 
making researches. He came to Syrene 
in the beginning of December, accom- 
panied with Lord Belmore: he next 

assed on to Nubia, and crossed the tro- 

ic at Colabsi onthe 15th of the same 
month. ‘They visited together Prem- 
na and Pselca, and on the 25th they ar- 
rived at the second cataracts. Return- 
ing thence, they descended the Nile, 
and at Syout they met M. de Forbin, 
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on his travels through the Thebais. 
There M. Frediani, parting from his 
companions, proceeded towards the 
Pyramids, where he found M. Belzoni 
attempting to peuetrate into the pyra- 
mid of Cephren, that had not tll thea 
been entered. M. Frediani became a 
partner in his labours; and, at the end 
of six days, they were fortunate enough 
to discover the entrance to that enor- 
mous mass, ‘hey made good an en- 
trance, but nothing appeared particular- 
ly interesting. M. Frediani went and 
passed the night on the point of the 
greatest pyramid. 

At length he parted from M. Belzo- 
ni, and set forward alone for Alexan- 
dria; whence he proceeded for Cairo ; 


and, crossing [dumea, and the deserts of 


Ur and Etham, in Arabia-Petraa, he 
arrived in the fine country of the Philis- 
tines. Thence passing over the moun- 
tains of the tribes of Simeon and Ben- 
jamin, he came to Jerusalem at the very 
instant when the Greeks, in one of 
their solemn cereinonies, were expecting 
the sacred fire to come down from 
Heaven, He wasan eye-witness to the 
tragical contentions that broke out soon 
after between the schismatic Greeks and 
the fathers of the Holy Lana,in the chapel 
of the Lnvention ot the Hoiy Cross. 
Onr traveller afterwards directed his 
course towards Jordan and the Red 
Sea: he visited Jericho, crossed the 
hills of Engaddi, and haited in the val- 
ley of Mamre and Hebron. Returning 
by Jerusalem, he came again to Jaffa, 
and thence went onward to the cities of 
Ascalon, Azoth, Gath, and Acearon. 
Then turning aside for Samaria, and ex- 
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ploring the great Gerizim, Mount Ebal, 
Jacob’s Well, and the city of Samaria, 
he arrived in Galilee across the great 
plain of Esdreion. He then took a 
view of the lake of Tiberias, and made 
an analysis of the thernal waters of Em- 
mans, 

After crossing again the region of 
Galilee and the ‘I’rachonitis, and making 
an excursion to Nazareth, he set out on 
a journey to Phenicia. His first object 
was Cesarea of Palestine, whence, pro- 
ceeding on his route, he had opportuni- 
ties of exploring Mount Carmel, Por- 
phyria, St. Jean d’Acre, ‘T'yre, Seide, 
and Bavut. 

Thence plunging into the deep val- 
leys of Libanus and Antilibanus, the 
only trees he could find there were the 
wild pine: he could trace no vestiges 
of the ancient cedars. ‘Theclimate was 
most agreeable and salubrious, as_ well 
on the mountains as in the valleys. 
‘The temper and disposition of the in- 
habitants were accommodating and in- 
viting ; 0 that his residence there affor- 
ded him a delicious treat. 

Passing over those mountains, be 
came to Damascus ; then he went on to 
examine the wonderful ruins of Bal- 
bec ; and, arriving on the coast of 
Syria, passed through the cities of ‘Trip- 
oli, ‘Tortosa, Gabala, Laodicza or La- 
takieh, Seleucia, and Antioch: from 
which last city he repaired to Aleppo, 
and thence to the banks of the Euphrates, 
the last stage of his oriental tour. 

M. Frediani has thus accomplished a 
laborious journey of more than two 
thousand leagues,for the most part alone, 
and always attired as an European. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE GAZETTE. 


Seis el 


Mr. Editor, 
BEG leave to resume my extracts 


from the official Gazette of China, 
and now present your readers with a 
specimen of the emperor’s paternal ten- 
derness towards the poor in his vast 
dominions, 

The third year of Yong-Tching’s 
reign was marked by excessive rains, 
which caused great inundations and 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1819. 


sterility in the kingdom of Peking, as 
weil as the neighbouring one of Toog. 
In consequence of the above calamity, 
many thousand familhes took refuge in 
the capital, where their beneficent sov- 
ereign not only permitied them to re- 
main, but ordered large quantities of 
rice to be drawn from the public gran- 
aries, prepared and distributed in daily 
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oportions to the starving suppliants. 
Having shortly alter the benevolent e- 
dict, reflected, that, owing to the im- 
mense size of the capital,* the stations 
of distribution might be too remote for 
the old and infirm, or females, who 
would be thus prevented from sharing 
in his intended bounty, he caused five 
more points to be established, at which 
none of those who really wanted bread 
could well be prevented trom attending, 
as they were fixed in such situations as 
to divide the city into so many equal 
divisions. ‘This proof of real charity 
continued to be exercised during the 
whole winter. Notwithstanding all his 
precautions, several poor people, who 
had come from other provinces, unable 
to find shelter in any house, were oblig- 
ed to pass their nights in the streets,— 
The emperor, who secretly informed 
himself of all that happened, heard of 
the circumstance, sent for the manda- 
rins charged with the police and good 
order of the capital, and charged them 
as follows :—** It is to your care that 
the police of the five charitable quar- 
ters has been confided ; you should 
theretore be constantly on the alert,— 
You are aware of the extreme severity 
of the present winter; and | understand 
that numbers of the poor who have come 
to seek relief, are unprovided with lodg- 
ings at night ; that several suffer great- 
ly from the cold, and that some have 
even perished. The knowledge of these 
facts has affected me most sensibly, and 
my heart bleeds for the helpless suffer- 
ers thus exposed. What! can it be 
po-sible, that in so opulent and popu- 
lous a city as Peking,there was nobody 
found possessed of sufficient charity, to 
afford them an asylum ? [ cannot be- 
lieve it. J am convinced, on the con- 
trary, that many of my subjects are anx- 
lous to do good, but they fear giving 
shelter to the poor, lest you should ac- 
cuse them of violating the police regu- 
lations, by which a most necessary ex- 
ertion of benevolence is obstructed. I 
therefore command you to be more in- 
dulgent in fature, and allow a greater 
latitude on this subject. Surely good 








* The present lati kin exceeds 
2,000,000 ent population of Pekin e 
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order may be preserved, without impe- 
ding acts of charity? Maintain the 
peace of my capital, but let me not 
hear of another poor man being forced 
to remain in the street all night. There 
are no doubt many who will gladly re- 
ceive them; do not, therefore, opp 
their good intentions, Another moon 
will bring better weather ; while this 
continues, it is our duty to succour the 
afilicted, who bave no other resource 
except in the liberality of their prince, 
and the active benevolence of their 
more favored fellow-subjects. Once for 
all, | warn you that should any of these 
unfortunate beings perish, either from 
cold or want, the fault will be yours, 
and punishment will follow.’* 





* * dfter the Empress had been solemn!y re- 
cognized, according to custom, she conferred 
an act of general benevolence on all the women 
of the empire, whu had passed the age of seven- 
ty years. This was preceded by an express or- 
der from the Emperor addressed to the viceroy 
of each province, and from these intimated to 
the governors of every town and village in the 
empire. The mode of arrangement was as fol- 
lows: The objects of her Majesty's beneficence 
were divided into three classes. The first class 
embracing those between 70 and 80 ; the second 
those between 80 and 90: and the third, be- 
tween 90 and 100, or upwards. The bounty 
varies according to the different ages of the 
parties, and consists of several pieces of cotton 
cloth, and bushels of rice; the number and 
quantity increasing with the age of the candi- 
dates. When the mandarin of the district re- 
ceives thro’ the viceroy the order from court, 
it is pasted up in all the cross-ways and prin- 
cipal streets ; after which, the cotton and rice 
are distributed to women of every description 
who come within the age expressed in the or- 
donnance, whether they appear in person or 
send their friends with a written testimony from 
the superintendant of their parish, cr a few re- 
spectable neighbours, staling that they have 
reached such an age, &c. If the party have 
already received the bounty, tt is unnecessary to 
provide a certificate of identity, as the officers 
have only to refer to the registers in which the 
names of all the previous candidates are dul 
noted. The whole is defrayed at theEmperor s 
expense, and the money drawn from the public 
treasury. The governor of each city or town in 
which this act of benevolence is performed, pre- 
pares an exact list, containing the ages and 
names of all those who may have participated 
in the bounty of her Majesty; he also notes 
down the number of pieces, quantity of rice,and 
sum of money employed for their purchase ; 
when completed, these lists will be forwarded to 
the viceroy,and from him to the sovereign court 
of aids, al Peking, in order that the said ac- 
counts may be duly examined, and all frauds 
prevented.” 

The gazette had noticed the list and account 
received from the province of Chavg-Tong, 
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Reserving some acts of equal merit 
on the part of the Chinese sovereigns, 
for a future communication, I shall add 
another extract from the Gazette, to 
prove that virtue is not confined te the 
palace in China, but is also found to in- 
habit the cottage of the peasant. 

Tsing Tai, a merchant of Chen-Si, 
going to Mong-Tsing, for the purpose 
of purchasing cotton, carried with him 
@ purse containing a hundred and sev- 
enty ounces in silver. While on the 








accompanied by a memorial to the Emperor, 
from both of which it appears, that the number 
of women who had passed their seventieth year, 
amount to NINETY-ECIGHT THOUSAND TWO 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO; those who 
have past their eightieth, to FORTY THOUSAND 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND NINETY-THREE ; and 
those above ninety, to THREE THOUSAND 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE. That 
such a multitude of women arrived at the fore- 
going advanced period of life, should be found 
in a single province, will doubtless astonish the 
people of Europe ; but what will they say when 
L add, that there is still a great number of the 
same ages inthe above named province, who 
have not partaken in the proffered bounty, ei- 
ther on account of their rank, or of their be- 
longing to families, the heads of which are em- 
ployed under government ; a circumstance that 
not only induces them to keep up appearances 
with friends, but naturally made them ashamed 
of participating in a charity originally destined 
Sor the poor alone. But the numbers which I 
have cited would appear by no means surprising 
to any one who had traversed China in the way 
Thave. Those who are at all conversant on the 
subject, know that each province in this country 
2s equal toa small European kingdom, that 
China is more thickly peopled than any other 
part of the globe, and that owing to the extreme 
frugality of the inhabitants, they live to a much 
&reater age than the less temperate people of 
Europe. 

But if the number of aged females seems ex- 
traordinary, what ought we to think of the im- 
mense sum distributed by the Emperor on this 
occaston ? For, in confining ourselves to the 
single province of Chan-Tong, and estimating 
the sum or value given to those who had attain- 
ed their seventieth year at two "rench crowns, 
those of eighty at three, and the reminder at 
four which would be considerably under the real 
amount, for the last class is said to receive the 
value o. four ounces of silver ; to this sum ad- 
vanced in Chan-Tong let that expended in each 
of the other thirteen provinces, many of which 
are much larger, be added, and it will, I have 
no doubt, be acknowledged that this act of libe- 
rality is truly imperial. 

Such is the memorable act of grace that has 
marked the voronation of the Chinese Em- 
press. That of the Emperor was followed by 
@ similar one towards the three corresponding 
classes of old men. Itis thus that these two 
crowned heads inspire their subjects with love 
and admiration for themselves, as well as a 
Proper degree of respect for old age ! 
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road, which passes near the mountain 
of Song-Kia, he accidentally dropped 
the purse, and continued his journey, 

Oa the following morning, a poor la- 
bourer, named Chi-Yeou, employed in 
tilliag some ground close to the spot, 
found the money. So far from wishing 
to appropriate the treasure to his own 
use, he determined at once to restore it, 
and with this view, he remained working 
in sight of where the purse was found, 
till late at night, in the hope of seeing 
the owner return to reclaim his pro- 
perty. No one appearing, Chi-Yeou 
went home, and on displayiog the prize 
to his wife, she immediately exclaimed, 
“ On! my dear husband, we must not 
think of keeping this money, for it does 
not belong to us; I would rather live in 
poverty, than take the substance of 
others. Endeavour, therefore, to find 
the right owner to-morrow, and give up 
his money.” 

Tsing Tai on arriving at the inn, was 
not a little astonished at the dreadful 
loss he had sustained ; but totally igno- 
rant where the purse could have fallen, 
and persuaded, that any search on his 
part would be useless, he caused an ad- 
vertisement to be posted up in various 
quarters of the town, describing the 
particulars, and promising to divide the 
whole sum with him who should bring 
back the purse. Chi- Yeou soon heard 
of the public-notice, and repaired with- 
out a moment’s loss of time, to the 
superintending mandarin :—‘f have 
found the purse,” said he to the latter, 
“ send for the merchant of Chen-Si,and 
by asking him a few questions, I can 
easily find out whether he is the right 
owner or not.” T'sing-Tai was accord- 
ingly summoned, and having answered 
a variety of interrogatories, as to the 
form of the purse, and quantity of 
money it contained, there could be no 
doubt of his claim; he therefore bad 
the inexpressible satisfaction ef seeing 
it returned in the same state in which 
it fell from his mule. 

Transported with joy at this most 
agreeable surprize, T'sing-T'ai opened 
the purse, and turning to the finder, ob- 
served: ‘¢I declared in my notice, that 
T should divide the money with whoever 
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restored it, [ now wish to keep my 
word. —* No,” replied the labourer, 
«JThave no right to any part of the 
purse. [tis all your own; and I will 
not receive a single ounce. » The re- 
fusal of Chi- Yeou had no effect on the 
grateful merchant, who counted out 
eighty-five of the pieces, insisting on the 
former's accepting them, but to no pur- 
pose ; all this passed at the door of 
Chi-Yeou, and many of his neighbours 
were witnesses of the admirable con- 
tention. 

At length Tsing-Tai, seeing that Chi- 
Yeou positively refused the proffered 
reward, and anxious to prove his grati- 
tude, adopted another plan ; he placed 
a hundred and seven ounces on one side, 
and taking up the remaining sixty-three, 
said, ** | will not conceal from you, that 
the portion of this money which I have 
just put into the purse, was borrowed, 
but as to that in my hand, it is reaily 
my own: IL request therefore you will 
not hesitate to accept it.”——* No,” re- 
pled Chi-Yeou; “I have no more 
right toone part than the other; both are 
your property,and you must keepthem.” 

All those present were so charmed 
with this proof of disinterestedness, that 
they immediately went to the chief man- 
dario, and related what had just hap- 
pened. The latter, equally struck by 
the circumstance, and desirous that it 
should be made known to government, 
called the parties before him, enquired 
into all the particulars, and concluded 
by making a special report of the facts, 
to the viceroy of Ho-Nan, the province 
in which they occurred, This officer 
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instantly sent a present of fifty ounces 
in silver to the honest labourer and his 
wife, as a recompense for their virtue. 
He gave them at the same time a picture, 
representing the generous contention 
that took place before Chi- Yeou’s door, 
with this motto inscribed underneath: — 
“A husband and wife, distinguished by 
their disinterestedness and generosity.” 
—Not content with these proofs of ap- 
probation, the viceroy ordered the trea- 
surer-geueral of the province to register 
the fact, and circulate it in every direc- 
tion, in order that the people might pro- 
fit by so praiseworthy an action, The 
governor of Mong-Sing wasalso directed 
to erect a monument opposite Chi- 
Yeou’s house: and finally, considered 
the whole case as worthy of being com- 
mun icated to the emperor. 

The sovereign, not less pleased with 
the story than the viceroy, and deter- 
mined to profit by so fair an opportu- 
nity, to promote a reformation amongst 
those of his subjects who might feel less 
inclined to perform similar acts of vir- 
tue, wrote a mandate with his own 
hand, a copy of which was sent into the 
respective provinces, accompanied by a 
transcript of the viceroy’s memorial, or- 
daining that the labourer Chi-Yeou, 
was to be henceforth regarded as an 
honorary mandarin of the seventh class ; 
that he should have the privilege of 
wearing the robe and cap allotted to 
that rank; in addition to all which, a 
hundred ounces were given to him for 
the purpose of exciting others to imitate 
his example. E. B. 

Hastings, Sept. 5, 1819. 
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mec 
Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, Noy. 1819, 


Mr. Editor, 

OBSERVE, that amidst the cries 

fora reform in Parliament, liberty 
of conscience, and freedom from taxa- 
tion, a set of modern reformers are em- 
ployed in making people believe that 
the distresses of the lower orders are 
chiefly produced by the use of machin- 
ery, to which the country owes so much 
of its wealth and greatness, 


This isa very dangerous doctrine, 
and cannot be too speedily overturned, 

Mr. Owen of Lanark, a man of an 
excellent character and good intentions, 
a man who himself employs machine- 
ry, has advanced the most absurd opin- 
ions on this head, and stated as facts 
things that are impossible. 

At a meeting to obtain a subscription 
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for his pastoral manufactories, or vil- 
lages of 1000 persons, he is made by 
the daily journals to say :— 

‘The cotton spun in one year at 
this time in this country, would require, 
without machinery, 60 millions of 
hands with single wheels : and the quan- 
tity of manufactured work of all sorts 
done by the aid of machinery in this 
nation, would require, without that aid, 
at least the labour of 400 millions of 
manufacturers.”’* 

I respect Mr. Owen for his philan- 
thropy and good intentions, but I must 
not, therefore, letso dangerous, I shall 
even say, so absurd and extravagant an 
error, pass for truth, 

I first of all must ask whatis meant 
by machinery? A single wheel, 
though less complicated, is as com- 
pletely a machine as the largest and 
finest cotton mill in England ; therefore 
his expressions are very incorrect. 

The grand complaint against machi- 
nery is, that it abbreviates labour ; now 
all sorts of tools and implements do the 
same, and there is no drawing a line of 


distinction between the spade and the. 


hoe, the knife and the scissars on one 
hand, and the most complicated piece 
of machinery. 

Perhaps a saw is the tool that abbre- 
viates labour more than any other; at 
any rate, in making deals, two men 
with a saw will do more than two 
thousand witbout one; it is therefore, 
according to the moderns, a most mis- 
chievous invention, though the aacients 
almost deified the inventor ; but the 
fact is, the reformers only mean ma- 
chines invented within the last thirty or 
forty years. 

With respect to 400,000,000 of ma- 
nufacturers, supposing each to earn 6d. 
a day, which is the lowest that can be 
estimated, their labour would amount 
to ten millions a day, which is 
3,130,000,0001. a year! Now if this 
calculation were right,it follows that the 
value of the manufactured goods would 
be much greater, as this is only for la- 
bour without materials; but all who 
know any thing of the subject know 
that the whole value of manufactured 
goods made in England, does aot 

* See Ath, vol, 6, page 48. 
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amouut to one-twentieth part of that 
enormous sum. 

Even let it be supposed, that Mr. 
Owen was right in his calculation, what 
a farce it must be to complain of heavy 
taxation and poor-rates, ‘for ten days 
profits derived from machinery would 
do more than pay all taxes and public 
expenses for a whole year. 

A cartis a machine, and all sorts of 
tools are in respect to abbreviation of 
labour, similar in effectto the mest com- 
plicated machinery. 

It is true that 400 millions of men, 
situated like Robinson Crusoe, would 
not manufacture much in a day, but 
400 millions of persons supplied with 
such tools and machinery as were in 
use about fifty years ago, when there 
were no complaints, would at the pre- 
sent value of money certainly earn more 
than 6d.adayeach. Mr. Owen, there- 
fore, made one of the greatest errors in 
calculation that ever was made by a 
sensible man who could make use of 
fizures. : 

If we had none of the improved ma- 
chinery, against which the absurd and 
ignorant outcry is raised, we should not 
be able to manufacture for exportation ; 
besides, ifemployment for great num- 
bers of persons in manufacturing is the 
object in view, we shall find that there 
are three times as many employed as in 
the time of Edward IT1., who brought 
over weavers from Flanders, and twice 
asimany as in the golden age of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is possible that too many people 
have left agriculture, aud too many 
gone to follow manufactures ; but be 
the cause what it may, why manufac- 
turers want work, resorting to the old 
and tedious methods of working will 
not remedy theevil. If we were to 
resort to knitting and spinning in the 
manner formerly done, as other nations 
have adopted as far as they can the im- 
proved machinery, they would supply 
us cheaper than we could supply our- 
selves. After breaking our machinery, 


we should sit idle—give all our money 
to foreigners, so that in place of being 
better, we should be much worse off 
than we now are, 

Theorists are very dangerous guides, 
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and this is an example of that truth— 
Mr. Owen no doubt has good intentions, 
and perhaps so had Marat and Robes- 

ierre. It is certain that many of the 
best of the French revolutionists meant 
well, but they did not do the less barm 
for that. Even the very excellence of 
their characters gave them a facility in 
leading others astray, and injuring their 
country. 

W hen the radical reformers run down 
the use of machinery, it is not necessa- 
ry to answer them, because their object 
is to excite discontent ; or, when men 
known to be ignorant, exclaim against 
inventions to save labour, it is useless 
to reply ; but when Mr. Owen of La- 
nark is wrong, and publishes error as 
truth, it is necessary to answer. 

What would the printers and editors, 
who are so ready to give publicity to 
such well-intentioned nonsense, say, if 
the printing of the printing-press, and 
types, were to be condemned along with 
other inventions for the abbreviation of 
labour? Perhaps printing abbreviates 
labour more than any other invention, 
if we except striking impressions on dies, 
or casting figures in moulds. 

Mr. Owen, in his extravagant calcu- 
lation, only reckons the saving of |abour 
to be as one hundred to one, but ino 
printing the saving of labour when 
there are a great number of impressions, 
is more than a thousand to one. So 
that in all due humility and submission 
to Mr. Owen, to printers and publish- 
ers of his opinions, and all those who 
wish to lengthen labour, I do think that 
if machinery is to be destroyed the print- 
ing apparatus should be the first thrown 
into the fire. 

Mr. Owen possesses reasoning pow- 
érs, and he has bad a good deal of ex- 
perience in the world, be must then 
know that the cheaper that articles are 
produced the more of them are consum- 
ed, which fact would alone destroy the 
accuracy of his calculation—Avother 
thing is, that ourexports, which in the 
beginning of last century, were only five 
millions a year, are now fifty; but 
above all, he should know, that unless 
all other nations will agree to lay aside 
the use of machinery, it would be atten- 
ded with ruin for this nation to doit. 
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Men will always buy where they can 
get what they want the cheapest, and 
they will by the same rule, and from 
the same motives, produce what they 
want withthe least trouble they can ; 
so that itis striving against the nature 
of things to try to introduce the old te- 
dious manners of manufacturing. 

The main causes of the present com- 
mercial distress are, that all nations on 
the continent have adopted the anti- 
commercial plans of Bonaparte. Each 
wishes to supply itself with all that it 
wants ; but as that is an unprofitableat- 
tempt, the plan will soon beabandoned. 
Another thing is, that so much money 
has been expended by every nation 
during the last war, that individuals 
are not in a condition to pay for so ma- 
ny articles of juxury or convenieney as 
usual; but both those causes are tem- 
porary, and therefore it is fair to con- 
clude that the distress will not be of 
long duration. 

One effect of the present stagnation 
of trade is, that not being the same 
quantity of sales, there are not the same 
quantity of mercantile billsin circulation, 
and consequently not so much money 
amongst people in trade and commerce. 
This cause alone would occasion dis- 
tress if there were no other, but it is 
one that most certainly will not contin- 
ue long. 

Since the invention of bills of ex- 
change, the nature of business has to- 
tally changed its character. Previous 
to that invention manufacturers and 
merchants were often unable to execute 
the orders they received, for want of 
money. ‘They were obliged to wait 
for the returns from one order before 
they could supply another; but now 
it is quite different—and it is only 
when there is little doing that money is 
scarce. 

To return for a moment to Mr. 
Owen. I haveto observe, that of ali 
men he is the least excusable in exag- 
gerating the disadvantageous effects of 
machinery,— 

When I speak of exaggerating the 
disadvantages of machinery, it is not 
thro’ inadvertency, or because I think 
the disadvantages are great when com- 
pared with the advantages, but because 
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there is nothing in existence in this 
world, however good, that is not atten- 
ded with some disadvantage. 

As to what those disadvantages are, 
J believe them to be chiefly confined to 
the reduction of the value of knitting 
and spinning, which formerly employ- 
ed the spare time of females, and cou- 
stantly had the good effect of employ- 
ing that time which the cares of a fam- 
ily had left vacant. 

The value of such labour is now so 
trifling, that it has almost entirely ceas- 
ed ; for it would be as much in vain to 
expect that people would labour with- 
out a reward, as to think that they would 
take a long and troublesome method of 
producing an object, when they knew 
how to do it with quickness and facility. 

That this is a disadvantage I allow ; 
and as such I noticed it fifteen years 
ago in my work on the “ Decline and 
Fall of Wealthy Nations ;” but the 


disadvantage is.not so great as it ap-. 


pears, for it very often did happen that 
females were so intent on their house- 
hold manufactures, that they neglected 
the daily business of the house itself ; 
besides, females were, in the ages of the 
ignorance of mechanical abbreviation, 
subjected to too much labour. 

Queens and princesses used to weave 
and to spin; and it appears that their 
weaving apparel was so valuable (had 
cost so much labour) that they could 
not entrust their slaves with the care of 
washing it. 

Homer, speaking of a well near Troy, 
says— 

** Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm’d by Greece, 
Wash’d their fair garments in the days of peace.” 

Formerly good clothes cost more 
money than food; now the matter is 
so mach the reverse, that food costs 
more in a month than clothes do in a 
year. Sothat when the views of the 
public in general shall be more turned 
to agriculture than they are at present, 
they may do so with greater advantage 
than everthey were at any former period. 

The enemies of machinery, or, in 
other words, those men who propose 
taking the most difficult way of doing 
what is wanted to be done—are as ini- 
mical to abbreviations in agriculture as 
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in manufactures ; but let us hear what 
the Count de la Borde, one of the best 
informed men in France, says on this 
subject. 

W hat changes have taken place since 
the time wien men cultivated the 
ground with the spade. It was nate- 
ral that the person who taught men to 
yoke oxen to a plough, and horses to a 
a mill, should pass for a deity.—* Wo- 
men,” said the poet, “ you who have 
hitherto been employed to grind the 
corn, rest your arm in time to come. It 
is no longer for you that the birds b 
their songs announce the break of day. 
—Ceres has ordered the naiads to ful- 
fil your task, and to move rapidly the 
heavy mill-stones.” 

Would Mr. Owen wish to see the 
women turned back to the laborious 
work of grinding corn from the dawn of 
day to the setting sun? = If the des- 
truction of machinery begins, where is 
it to stop 2? 

Farther on M. de la Borde says, 
“ Tn agriculture the last degree of per- 
fection consists in the use of machinery, 
which, by diminishing the expense of 
cultivation, produce the same effect as 
if thev increased the fertility of the soil. 
The produce becomes more abundant, 
and cheaper* for working people. It 
is, then, a great error to think tnachine- 
ry does harm. Even many well-in- 
formed people, who should know bet- 
ter, think that they diminish labour and 
make working people slaves ; whereas 
the effect is quite the contrary. ‘The 
invention of the plough, which is the 
first of all machines, has not taken the 
labour from a single individual, but has 
enabled men to cultivate much more 
land, to double the quantity of grain 
produced, and consequently to pay the 
workmen better. 

The use of the rolling machine in 
iron forges has not occasioned the dis- 
missal of a single individual, but it has 
greatly augmented the quantity of iron 
produced and reduced the price. 





* It will be seen by the Winchester records» 
that in the \4th and \5th century, it required 
on an average the wages of a journeyman ma- 
son or carpenter for twelve weeks to pay for @ 
quarter of wheat.---Twe week wages will do it 
now. 
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The invention of Arkwright’s spin- 
ning machine, far from lessening the 
number of labourers. employed in the 
cotton trade, has trebled their numbers, 
by greatly augmenting the sale of the 
article. Machines have always had 
the effect of raising the price of wages 
and lowering the price of goods. 

In manufactures of cotton, wages 
have risen from twoto five, and cotton 
cloths have fallen from fifteen to seven. 

The temporary stagnation of trade 
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that now distresses the industrious clas- 
ses is no new thing,and ought not to be 
attributed to machinery ; least of all 
is it either fair or wise, by exaggerated 
calculations, like those of Mr. Qwen, to 
increase the jealousy of the industrious 
against the use of machines. 

In every country evils bave a tenden- 
cy to remedy themselves; but in no 
country isthat so much the case as in 
England. Il am, &c. 

Wixtiam Prayrair. 
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CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE’S POETRY. 


PROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE GERMAN TRANSLATION BY Voss, &c. (now publishing.) 
—— 


Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine. 


Vv the first place, we findin this great 
author an incalculable store of words, 
which are constantly applied in so many 
new and various ways that we are re- 
minded of his own line :— 


They are but beggars that can count their worth. 


He had at his command the collected 
language of the intelligent age in which 
he lived, and of the solid writers who 
preceded him. Besides the works of his 
poetical predecessors, he had diligently 
read the novels and chronicles of bis owa 
times, and the vigorous, if not always 
accurate, translations of the ancient au- 
thors, particularly Plutarch, Virgil, and 
Ovid. He had, moreover, made himself 
inumately acquainted with the gramma- 
tical, rhetorical, and critical works of 
Ascham, Sydney, Puttenham, and Wit- 
son, &c. which were then in high esti- 
mation ; and thus, with the aid of an 
education by no means superficial, he 
created for himself a logical and firm 
Structure of language (Nath. Drake, 
Part I. p. 61.). His deficiency in 
scholastic learning was amply compen- 
satec by a vaststore of living knowledge, 
which extended far beyond the limits of 
his own country. His busy, observing 
Spirit was present everywhere, and pen- 
etrated to the deepest recesses of knowl- 
edge :—henever appears to have drawn 
any distinction-between great and small ; 
to him the utmost trifle was important 
and worthy of observation. It has been 

2U ss aTHENEUM vot. 6, 





imagined, that owing to his being en- 
gaged either in the business of a wool- 
stapler or a butcher, many of hisimages 
have been borrowed from those trades ; 
but, for the same reason, it might as 
well be supposed, that Shakspeare, in 
his youth, had been a schoolmaster, or 
aclerk toa justice of the peace. Ho 
had a knowledge of every trade, from 
the carpenter to the tinker, He some- 
times discourses fluently in the language 
of seamen, which furnishes him with 
the boldest and noblest images, in the 
polite circumlocutory tone of the court- 
iers of his time, or in the rough language 
ofthe mechanic, and all with the utmost 
propriety. He throws open to our 
view the splendid show-rooms of the 
fashionable milliner, or the box of the 
village pedlar, and every article is de- 
signated by its appropriate name. He 
was conversant with all the terms of 
philosophy, theology, jurisprudence, 
chemistry, medicine, &c.; and as one 
instance among many of the minuteness 
with which he entered into particulars, 
we may mention a comic scene in the 
Taming of the Shrew, in which a dis- 
eased horse, with all the defects of 
wretched harnessing,is painted in glow- 
ing colours. But Shakspeare did not 
merely avail bimself advantageously of 
his vast knowledge of the treasures of 
language ; he even extended those trea- 
sures as he found it necessary; in hke 
manner he extended the circle of human 
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knowledge, feelings, and perceptions. 
While his eye, “in a fine phrenzy roll- 
ing,” darted from heaven to earth, and 
from earth to heaven, wandering through 
the whole domain of creation, his pen 
possessed the art of arranging, in the 
most delicate tints, all that he collected 
from the loftiest summit of the etherial 
regions, or the deepest abyss of hell, 
and of imparting consistency to the 
most evanescent spirits. If he found 
the current language insufficient to ex- 
press what he wished, he augmented it 
by bold combinations, which he mould- 
ed like pliant drapery over a beautiful 
form. Nothing can be more instruc- 
tive than to compare together those 
passages in which Shakspeare seems to 
have given repetitions of himself. We 
seldom meet with precise concurrences 
of language, or what are called standing 
phrases, so common in the works of 
careless poets, who confine themselves 
within a narrow circle. The old always 
receives new forms by means of new 
applications, and nothing ever geo 
incongruous to the character of the 
speaker. 

Shakspeare also proves himself to be 
a great master of language, in the choice 
and application of the various modes of 
speech, which, like the dramatists of the 
Tlissus and the Ganges, he copied from 
nature. ' 

In King John and Richard IT. and 
ITT. the lofty style of composition pre- 
vails throughout, with the exception of 
a murder-scene, and those dramas are 
consequently written in verse. On the 
other hand, pieces which refer to lower 
and more familiar subjects, are through- 
Out written in prose—for instance, the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, As You 
Like It,and a part of the Twelfth Night. 
Frequently the choice between prose 
and iambics does not appear to depend 
on a low or dignified subject, but, as in 
the Hindoo drama, on the rank of the 
speaker ; and the poet would, in all 
probability, have written the fantastical 
description of the storm in the Winter's 
Tale in iambics, like that in Othello, 
were it not that it is assigned to the 
clown, whose confused jargon is prop- 
erly given in prose. In pieces where 





gravity and humour, jesting and wis. 

dom, dignity and humility, in every 

imaginable gradation, are found clash- 

ing together, as in real life, and where, 

bya sudden, though more irequently 

by a gradual, transition, the most oppo- 

site extremes are brought into view, the 

style of the language changes with cor- 

responding variety and rapidity. In 

Julius Cesar the brilliant declamation 

of Marc Antony is judiciously written 
in sonorous verse, whilst the simple, un- 
affected language of Brutus appears in 
prose. In Othello, not a line of verse 
is assigned to the bantered Roderigo, 
from the commencement of the imposi- 
tions practised upon him ; it is not un- 
til the last act, when the fiece attains 
the summit of tragical dignity, that he 
speaks the language of tragedy. What 
a strikingly beautiful effect is produced 
by thus intermingling poetry with prose, 
in that scene of King Lear, where the 
Duke of Cornwall interposes to separate 
the mutually reproaching opponents, 
like a superior being commanding tran- 
quillity to the warring elements. In 
Much Ado about Nothing a prose 
scene terminates in verse, because, to- 
wards the conclusion, the sentiment be- 
comes more dignified. ‘The prison 
scene in Measure for Measure changes 
from prose to verse according to the 
transition of the sentiments and ideas. 
And thus it is throughout all the dra- 
mas of Shakspeare. Wherever a scene 
changes from prose to verse or other- 
wise, without any striking contrast be- 
ing intended, we invariably observe 
that the prose gradually rises by lambic 
rythmus into Iambics, or that the lam- 
bics sink into prose through the various 
degrees of transporting rythmus, 

But in all the editions hitherto pub- 
lished we find in every play, passages, 
and even whole scenes, presenting in- 
consistencies between subject and style, 


and of so striking a nature, that they. 


cannot escape the dullest observer. 
This fault cannot be laid to the poets 
charge, but must be attributed to the 
carelessness of transcribers and editors, 
who, as has already been observed, fre- 
quently printed verses like prose, and 
sometimes, though by arare exception, 
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converted a prose passage into measure- 
jess verse. 

Shakspeare frequently rhymes through- 
out whole scenes when a certain pomp, 
or any particular distinction is required, 
such as the play in Hamlet, and the 
Masque in The Tempest ; or when the 
verse approaches to the lyric meastre, 
as is frequently the case in Love’s La- 
hour Lost,and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where the poet has delicately 
interspersed lyric strophes. Pointed 
sayings and maxims are often given in 
rhyme, sometimes in a comic way, as in 
Othello, where the Duke consoles Bra- 
bantio with aphorisms, and good-hu- 
mouredly suffers himself to be paid back 
in the same coin—sometimes seriously, 
asin the King of France’s speech in 
King Lear, where he marks the con- 
trast between warm affection and cold 
disdain; and in the comparison which 
Edgar draws between his own misfor- 
tunes and those of King Lear; and 
thyme is at other times pathetically in- 
troduced as in the dying scene of 
Talbot and his chivalrous son (Henry 
VI. part 1.) . Respecting: the choice of 
rhymed doggrel verse, in which we in- 
clude the dactyl-likehobblings in Love’s 
Labour Lost, but little remains to be 
said. ‘They occur only in the comic 
parts of some of the poet’s early pro- 
ductions, such as the Comedy of Errors, 
the T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, and the 
Taming of the Shrew, and at length 
entirely disappear, except in two in- 
stances which occur in the Merchant of 
Venice, and some other plays. 

_ If on the one hand Shakspeare has 
invariably proved himself to be a genu- 
ine artist by his judicious choice of verse 
and prose, so on the other, he appears a 
perfect master in theemployment of each 
style of diction. Shakspeare, whose 
task it was to interest from the stage the 
feelings of a susceptible audience, was 
compelled to reflect on the means of 
effecting this object; and these means 
he has exhausted to the very last. Brevi- 
ty of expression, as we have before ob- 
served, was to him a chief requisite. It 
is not with him as with many other 
authors, a thing of laborious acquisition, 
which easily degenerates into the far- 
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fetched and affected—Shakspeare’s 
brevity arises from a rapid and acute 
perception of all that is superfluous and 
tedious, and assumes the form of some- 
thing necessary in itself. While it satis- 
fies the auditor by the conviction of un- 
questionable fitness, it at the same time 
affords a glance into the rich fancy of 
the poet, who compresses image on im- 
age, and idea on idea, ‘This brevity, 
which is not, however, the same in all 
Shakspeare’s plays, nor in all the parts 
of the same play, never degenerates into 
uniotelligibility ; that the poet has par- 
ticularly guarded against by a careful 
arrangement of his ideas. ° In this re- 
spect, he vies with the greatest masters 
of classic antiquity—who merely pos- 
sessed the advantage of more favourable 
languages—with Homer, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Virgil, and Horace :— 
we venture boldly to assert, that with 
regard to this arrangement, Shakspeare 
has never in a single instance failed, not 
even in the few passages, which cannot 
escape the reproach of aukwardness, 
without our being thereby reminded of 
negligent editors, It is useless to cite 
examples, when the whole of Shakspeare 
presents but one example. We shall 
point out only a single passage from 
Macbeth, which has accidentally re- 
ceived a somewhat erroneous interpreta - 
tion from the pen of a great poet. Mac- 
beth says of the murdered Duncan :— 


After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.— 


which Schiller has translated :— _ 
Sanft sehlaft er auf des Lebens Fieberangst.* 


The difference is not unimportant. Ia 
Shakspeare the agitating recollection of 
the cares of human life vanishes on the 
calm idea of the trengaillity of the tomb, 
which being placed at the close of the 
line, comes to the soul like balsgm to a 
wound: but in Schiller the cicatriced 
wound is once more torn open. 
Shakspeare endeavoured to make ey- 
ery ideastrike the mind in its proper point, 
aod produce an igdelible impression. 
To effect this object, he particolarly 
availed himself of the anion of Kaphony 


* Schiller has inyerted the arrangement ef the 
ideas, as thus :— 


He sleeps well after life's fitful fever. 
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and Kurythmy, which he never lost 
sight ot; for it isevident from many 
of his descriptions that he was an en- 
thusiastic lover of music, harmony, and 
sweet sounds of every kind. What he 
has effected in this way is the more wor- 
thy of admiration, as the imperlect 
melody of his native tongue could af- 
ford him but little aid. Hé, however, 
well knew how to draw forth magic 
tones even from that language. In ev- 
ery impressive phrase, in all words in- 
tended to resound in the ear, purely 
produced vowel sounds are heard which 
no harsh consonants deaden. ‘Thus in 
‘Horatio’s address to the Ghost in Ham- 
let :— , 


What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march? By heavenI charge thee 
speak ! 


Stay, speak ! I charge thee, speak ! 


How charming is his description of 
music in the silence of night.—( Mer- 
chant of Venice. )}— 


How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit,and let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our eais. Soft sti)Iness and the night 
Become the touches ofsweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica, —Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There s not the smallest orb, which ‘hou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an ange i sings, 

Stil! quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it, 


No less harmonious is the following 
beautiful image of the streamlet flowing 
gently to the ocean, in the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona :— 


The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopp d,impatientiy doth rage : 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet musick with th’ enamei’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With wiiling sport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course, 
T’ll be as patient as the gentie stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Tili the jagt step have brought me to my love ; 
And there I’il rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soui doth in elysium. 


How soft, how geatle, and how pro- 






phetic like, are the forebodings of Des- 
demona excited by her recollection of 


Barbara : 


She hada song of willow, 
An old thing it was, but it express'd her fortune, 
And she died singing it. That song to night, 
Wiil not go from my mind. I have much to do 
But to go hang my head ail at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. 








We shall scarcely find any thing more 
euphoneous in the works of Pope, Dry- 
den, Rowe, or other poets celebrated 
for harmonious versification. But 
Shakspeare 1s greater than Pope, and 
therefore, the structure of bis verse is 
also of a higher order, How “the 
chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds” 
in the sonorous description of the storm 
in Othello. And how wildly rages the 
language of King Lear when he con- 
jures the thuuder roaring above his head, 
to annihilate, with one stroke, the earth, 
and the ungrateful beings who inhabit 
it. 

How sublime is that passage in King 
Lear where Exigar, standing oa Dover 
Cliff, sketches the picture of the precip- 
itous abyss in language, gradually ‘ore 
and more terrific, until the untathoma- 
ble gulf seems to swim: beneath our eyes. 
The concluding lines are as follow :— 


The fishermen, that wa'k upon the heach, 
Appear iike mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock : her cock a buoy, 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chases, 
Cannot be heard so high. I°l) look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headiong. 


At the last few words we shudder, 
and faney ourselves precipitated into the 
abyss. 

Shakspeare introduces with admira- 
ble effect, the monosyllable at the close 
of a line, when it is immediately follow- 
ed by some peculiarly emphatic expres- 
sion. Thus in Coriolanus :— 

- « . Thou wasta soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish : not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes, but with thy grim !ooks,and 
The thunder-like percuss:on of thy sounds 


Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble, 


The pause after and excites expecta- 
tation, and the thunder-like percussion 
strikes upon the ear with fnill force in 
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the succeeding line. A similar effect is 
produced in the Tempest :— 


This isa most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. 

One advantage of these closes is that 
the following line,independent of all ac- 
cessories, forms a connected whole in 


itself. Thusin Henry VIII :— 


Sir,I desire you, do me right and justiee ; 
And do bestow your pityon me. For 
1 am a most poor woman, anda stranger. 


These monosy'labic and iambic ex- 
pressions frequently occur in the hex- 
ametric verses of Horace, and are used 
by the Greek tragedians, when a roun- 
ded period is to follow. 

The interspersion of verses of two- 
feet, three-feet, and four-feet, is of the 
utmost importance. They require, ac- 
cording to the measure, a longer or 
shorter pause, which is frequently ac- 
companied by a suspension of the train 
of ideas. - The two-feet have a touch- 
ing effect in King Lear’s speech, when 
the cruelty of his unnatural daughters 
have nearly driven him to madness :— 


No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges On you both, 
That all the world shaii—I will do such things, 
What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think Ill weep. 
No, I'll not weep. 
I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shail break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Orere I'll weep.—O fool, I shali go iad. 


This is a most affecting pause; for 
the wretched King loses the power of 
utterance by a sudden burst of passion. 

Finally, we come to the consideration 
of those lines in which the~ measure is 
either superfluous or defective; they 
both belong to one class, and are not 
the result of mere accident, but of the 
most penetrating reflection. The in- 
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terrupted rythmus in both marks the 
cessation of the idea, and the transition 
to another sentiment, as in the celebrated 
line in Hamlet :— 


Let me not think on't !—Frailty thy name is woman. 


And in Othello :-— 


. « When TI have pluck’d thy rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs must wither, Ili smell iton the tree. 


A syllable is wanting in the middle 
of the following linein Hamlet :— 


A brother’s murder !—pray can I not. 


The adulterous king wishes to collect 
his mind to devotion, and after a long 
pause, finds that he is unable todo so, 
Here it is necessary that the actor should 
dwell on the word, until without offend- 
ing the ear, the speech may proceed 
with the altered-rythmus.—To throw in 
expletive words, as is frequently done 
in such passages, is to defeat the poet’s 
object. ' 

So much for Shakspeare and Shak- 
speare’s genius. It were to be wished 
that many more of the poet’s peculiari- 
ties should be investigated—namely, 
Shakspeare’s habit of exhibiting his own 
age in every thing he painted—for in- 
stance, the English nobleman in the an- 
cient Athenian Alcibiades, his geogra- 
phical blunders aud anachronisms which 
have so repeatedly been censured—his 
frequent puns and witticisms, even in 
serious scenes—and his improprieties of 
expression which have been detected by 
petty, cavilling critics. But Schlegel, 
in his learned dramatic lectures, which 
have been highly approved in England, 
has treated these and similar points in 
a way so honourable to Shakspeare, that 
but little remains to be added, 
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THE CABINET. 


i 


From the London Magazines, November and December, 1819. 


BURNS’S MONUMENT. 


E observe, from several of the 
Scottish papers, that this hand- 

some tribute to the memory of Scot- 
land’s most original genius, has been. 
completed, by the erection of the sculp- 


ture in the tomb, or temple, allotted for 
it. Weare also gratified to see it sta- 
ted that the monument in its finished 
form is an object of great admiration. 
Familiar with the progress of this work 
from its commencement, we are not 
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surprised. at the sentiments excited by 
itscompletion. The design, though 
small, and limited by the fund sub- 
scribed for its execution, is eminently 
characterised by a tasteful simplicity, a 
feeling of its nature, and a classical at- 
tention to fine proportions, rare, indeed, 
in architecture, siuce the days of Greek 
elegance and exquisite beauty. For 
such a dwelling, we think, and always 
thonght, the subject of the statuary ap- 
propriately and happily chosen. It is 
from a passage in Burns’s dedication ; 
where he describes the genius of his 
country finding bim at the plough, and 
throwing her inspiring mantle over him, 
This has been ably expressed by the 
artist (Turnerelli) ; and the very dif- 
ficult task of naturally representing an 
aerial figure in solid marble, is chastely 
and effectively performed. It is in 
rather high relief, and the poet at his 
plough, with his face half up-raised to 
the new divinity, is the only other fig- 
ure in the model. The whole is sim- 
ple, and has the great merit of not seek- 
ing for accessaries in exploded mythol- 
ogy, or allegory more detailed than the 
bard himself has created. 

See Plate of this monument in Ath. Vol. I. p, 441. 


re 


KOTZEBUANA. 


A Mr. Muchler, at Berlin, bas ex- 
tracted from 107 works of Kotzebue, a 
collection of 905. thoughts, observa- 
tions, &c. which will doubtless be very 

pular: we select a few— 

217. Grateful men are like fruitful 
fields ; they return what they have re- 
ceived ten-fold. 

366. People become ill by drinking 
healths : he who drinks the health of 
of every body, drinks away his own. 

377. A tolerant spirit acquires the 
love of high and low. ‘ale-bearing is 
a carrion fly, that buzzes at every one’s 
windows, and dirties every thing. 

35. Poetry ought to be the handmaid 
of truth, and dress her mistress. 

255. The road to marriage is as 
rough as a highway in Saxony. 

80. Cards and hearts have much re- 
semblance to each other: on the one 
side they all seem smooth and clean, 


Burns—Kotzebuana—Parisian Suicides. 
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unless indeed they have been too often 
played with—but who dares look at 
them till they are dealt ? Many a man 
has satdown with great expectations, 
and when he looks at what he has got, 
he says half aside, * I pass.’ 

332. Men are like cards in the hand 
of fate: there they figure for a time, 
till they are played, and trumped by 
death. 

_ 763. A girl is often a bill of ex- 
change, which the father indorses, and 
the bride-groom accepts. The girl 
pays the value according to the: law of 
bill of exchange. 

246. To kill the defenceless, brings 
no glory: revenge, to become a man, 
must be public. 

731. ‘The splendour which surrounds 
a martyr has condemned many a one to 
the scaffold, who might have become the 
saviour of his nation. 

How applicable are the latter two to 
the unhappy aod unfortunate Sand ! 


I 
SUICIDES IN PARIS. 


The number of suicides committed 
and attempted io Paris and its environs 
in the four months of January, Februa- 
ry, March, and April, 1819, amounted 
to 124. Of these persons 33 were 
women ; 64 of them were single, and 
60 had been married. The greater 
number destroyed life by the use of fire 
arms, the vapour of charcoal, or by 
drowning ; 46 resorted to the last me- 
thod. ‘The period of the first four 
months of this year, compared with the 
same period of the last year, offers an 
excess of 41 suicides. 

By the end of June the number 
amounted to 199, of which 137 were 
committed by men, and 62 by women ; 
102 of these were married, and 97 were 
unmarried. These have been arranged 
in a sort of scale according to the causes, 
thus—for love, 17 ; illness, distaste of 
life, insanity, domestic trouble, 65 ; bad 
conduct, gaming, lottery, 28 ; misery, 
poverty, deranged affairs, 47; fear of 
reproaches and punishment, 6; uo- 
known motives, 36; in the whole 199, 
of which 53 were unsuccessful attempts, 
and 146 were completed. 
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THE CAMBRO-BRITON 


js a new periodical work, dedicated to 
the literature, arts, and antiquities of 
Wales. 

Wales is rich in antique monuments : 
her wildest traditions are connected 
with the earliest poetry and romances of 
Europe, if they must sometimes be ex- 
cluded from the claim to authority as 
matters of historical research. And 
whether fable or authentic record, we 
are at least sure, that they are exceed- 
ingly entertaining, and well caleulated 
to throw light upon subjects of refin- 
ed speculation to all who think it worth 
while to inquire into the manners of 
other ages, the progress of civilization, 
and the various phases of their species, 

We can hardly select any adequate 
sample from the Cambro-Briton : it 
treats of the celebrated Triads, of Tal- 
iesin the famous bard, of Welsh music, 
ofthe Eiestefodd, and other subjects 
peculiar to Wales. We subjoin two 
very brief extracts from the second num- 
ber. 

“THE WISDOM OF CATWG. 


“The Seven Questions proposed by 
Catwg the Wise to Seven Wise 
Men* in his College at Lianfeithin, 
with their answerst. 

“1, What constitutes supreme good- 
ness ina man ? Equity. 

“2, What shews transcendent wis- 
dom ina man? Torefrain from injur- 
ing another when he has the ability. 

‘3. What is the most headstrong 
viceina man? Incontinence. 

“4, Who is the poorest man? He 
who has not resolution to take of his 
own. 

“5. Who is the richest man? He 
who coveteth nothing. belonging to 
another. 

“6. Whatis the fairest qnality in a 
man? Sincerity. 

“7. What is the greatest folly ina 
man? ‘The wish to injure another with- 
out having the power to effect it. 


tee 





* The Seven Answers, here given, will, no 
doubt, remind the classical reader of the apoth- 
egms of the Seven Sages of Greece: nor will 
they suffer in the comparison.--- Ep. 


“ + Arch. of Wales, vol. iti. p. $8.” 
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‘* TRANSLATIONS OF THE PENIL- 
Lont. 


“ How fair in form, in sound how sweet 
‘The harp I late was slighting ; 
It seems a vocal grove, so meet 
The charms "tis thus uniting : 
And soon the very birds will greet 
Its boughs, with song delighting. 
9 


“Over the seas hath flown my heart, 
O’er the seas my sighs depart ; 
And o’er the seas must she be soug’it, 
Who lives yet alwaysin my thought- 
10, 
* Welcome spring's al! genial power, 
Welcome too the cuckoo’ song: 
Welcome then the jocund hour, 
As friends in converse stro}! along. 
il. 
“ To point to Snowdon’s peak sublime 
Is easy,—but not so to climb : 
Alike for him, who knows no pain, 
To bid the sick man smile again. 


12. 
« Place on my breast, if still you doubt, 


Your hand, but no rough pressure making, 
And, if you listen, you’|| fiad out, 
How throbs a littie heart when breaking, 
13 


** As late I roam’d in silent gloom, 
By ali the ehurch-yard’s dead surrounded, 
By chance I struck m) dear one’s tomb, 
And, oh, my heart sunk al) confounded. 
14. 
* Fierce storms at sea, the sun far-flying, 
Brown rocks o’er woodless deserts lying, 
And screaming gulis where men should be, 
Heaven ! what disheartening misery. 
15. 
“ Then break ,my heart, if thou must break 5 
Why thus the pang so ling’ring make, 
By little and little going, 
As thawing ice down mountains flowing ? 
16. 
“ Many an apple will you find 
In hue and b!oom so cheating, 
That, search what grows beneath its rind, 
It isnot worth your eating. 
Ere closes summer’s sultry heur, 
“This fruit will be the first to sour.” 





‘s + Penillion are properly Epigrammatic 
Stanzas, and owe their birth to the purest ages 
of the Bardic Institution, one of whose main 
objects it was, as before observed, to encourage 
the exercise of memory, as well by the recital of 
historical traditions, as by the retention of mo- 
rallessons. Whilst the Triad embodied the 
more important features of historical and insti- 
tutional lore, the feats of war and the precepts 
of wisdom and morality wer, PrmcNlyy re- 
served for the Penillion. And to these, no 
doubt, Caesar alludes ( level an lib. 6, c. ~). 
in speaking of the number of verses learnt by 
yy Oo hoe pupils under the Druidicat 
system ; and, when he adds, that the student 
was, in some cases, thus occupied for twenty 
years, it may supply us with a notion of the 
extent, to which this practice was carried.” 
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BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 

It is well known that the water of this 
sea is saturated with salt, chiefly muriate 
of magnesia, and common salt. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 1.211. Mr. Legh, who 
bathed in it in 1818, informs us that he 
saw several shell-fish in it, not unlike 
periwinkles. ‘The account which he 
gives of the effect of bathing in it is sin- 
gular, but not very intelligible. I shail 
give it in hisown words. ‘Our Arab 
guides had endeavoured to alarm us as 
to the consequences of bathing in these 
pestiferous waters; but we made the 
experiment, and found that though two 
of our party were unable to swim, they 
were buoyed up in a most extraordinary 
manner. ‘The sensation perceived im- 
mediately upon dipping was, that we 
had lost our sight ; and any part of the 
body that happened to be excoriated 
smarted excessively. The taste of the 
water was bitter and intolerably saline. 
From this experiment some of us suffer- 
ed a good deal of inconvenience, an oily 
incrustation being left upon the body, 
which no attempt at washing could re- 
move for some time ; and several of the 
party continued to lose portions of the 
skin for many successive days.” 

We can understand the meaning of 
every part of the preceding description, 
except the alleged loss of sight. It de- 
serves notice, that the specimens of salt 
collected from the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea did not deliquesce. This 
was doubtless owing to the dryness of 
the climate ; not to the purity of the salt. 

—<—_—— 
GRAY’S ELEGY. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir, 

There are early editions of Gray’s 
Elegy, in which it forms a finer work 
of art than in its present shape. The 
first stanza was originally penned thus: 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

The lowing herds wind siowly o’er the lea, 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

To this there is sense ; for the curfew 
does leave the world, leaves it to dark- 
ness, and leaves it to the poet, who me- 
ditates best in silence : but the plough- 
man does none of these things. The 
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motive for removing the third line into 
the first place, was to obtain a more 
sriking commencement, which shouid 
sound the key-note of the ensuing train 
of harmonious ideas ; but this has been 
accomplished atthe expense of all con- 
nection between the two latter lines of 
the stanza, wiich are now nonsensical, 
Tnstead of the tedious and absurd epi- 
sode beginning 
Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 


and concluding with an epigrammatic 
and awkward epitaph, the following 
beautiful stanzas once occurred : 


And thou who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led, 

To wander in the gioomy walks of Fate : 


No more with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room ; 
Bu: through the cool sequestered vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 


The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize success ; 

Yet more to innocence their safety owe, 

Than power, or genius, e*er conspir*d to bless, 


Hark ! how the sacred caim that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


These lines do not destroy the whole- 
ness of the poem, and divert the reader’s 
attention to a superfluous individual : 
they form an admirable close,and shoald 
be restored. Besides the poem is too 
long for convenient recitation; and 
would thus acquire that aptness of di- 
mension, which facilitates loud and re- 
peated perusal. K. 

Dee. 1, 1819. 


ee 


NUTMEG AND CLOVE TREES. 


The natural history of the genuine 
nutmeg is somewhat singular, in so far 
as it has not, to my knowledge, suc- 
ceeded any where out of its proper 
country (Banda), except in a few small 
islands immediately adjoining, where it 
will, and indeed has already prospered, 
when not obstructed or destroyed by 
the interested policy of the Dutch The 
reason of the failure elsewhere does not 
appear. Banda, however, is an island 
doubtless of volcanic origin, and ex- 
tremely unhealthy ; vegetable life flou- 
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rishing most vigorously here, as in other 
arts of the eastern islands, in the spots 
most destructive to man. Patches of 
flane are frequently observed at might 
jssuing from rents and fissures in the 
ground, occasionally extending over 
whoie districts, and indicating a volcanic 
tendency. Can this bave any thing to 
do with the excellence of the spice ? or 
is the heat of the soil, thus caused, ne- 
cessary to its strength and fragrance ? 

Almost all the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago produce a species of nut- 
meg something of an oval form, though 
much inferior in flavour and strength 
to the genuine or Banda species, which 
is nearly round, and smaller in size than 
its less valuable representative ; this, 
however, is frequently sold in Europe 
for the genuine, and even some of the 
shopkeepers appear not to know the 
difference. I haveseen nutmegs of this 
sort from the great islands of Celebes 
and Sumatra ; I have observed them 
in Java, and know them to be produced 
in other islands in the vicinity. Io the 
French islands of the East, it appears, 
the genuine sort has also in a great 
measure, or indeed quite, failed, 

“In 1770, Mons. Pouze, a man of 
distinguished science and literary at- 
tainment, and who held a high official 
situation in the island of Mauritius,intro- 
duced the clove and nutmeg from the 
Moluccas. The former flourishes, and 
proves a source of considerable emoiu- 
ment; the tree, though small, is several 
yearsin reaching maturity. Neither is 
the crop at all times certain, being some- 
times plentiful, sometimes the contrary, 
but always less than in the parent soil : 
such are the distinctions of exotics. The 
annual produce is nearly 130,000 Ibs. 
The genuine nutmeg has failed in Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, as it has indeed in 
all other places, except its native spot of 
Banda, Nevertheless, about 3000Ib. 
of the oblong or inferior kind, are raised 
and consumed here by the natives.” 

It appears, that all the spices of the 
Fast, as well as its fruits, flowers, and 
shrubs, have been attempted to be natu- 
ralized in the botanic garden of Mauri- 
tus, no expense being sparedgin their 
collection and care, though frequently 
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without effect. Among other failures, 
may be mentioned the nutmeg and cin- 
namon ; the trees of both, however, are 
flourishing in appearance, though the 
cinnamon is truly wretched in quality, 
showing itself a more thorough exotic 
than even the nutmeg. Of the latter, I 
have a nut now in my possession cov- 
ered by the mace, taken from the best 
tree in the garden, in my presence, but 
of the inferior species alluded to. 

The clove thrives much better in al- 
most any place to which it has been 
carried, than any other spices, not ex- 
cepting even the pepper-shrub. In the 
isles of Bourbon and Mauritius, they 
seem to succeed, being common in many 
of the gardens, and the quality good ; 
about 300,0001b, may be exported from 
these islands annually. 

ANTEDILUVIAN OAK. 

In digging the capacious drain in 
Bilsby parish, connected with the new 
work of sewers near Alford, at the depth 
of thirty feet some cak trees have been 
found, which are at this time the sebject 
of examination by the curious, ‘They 
are as black as ebony, but the heart is 
firm weod, notwithstanding the trees 
are believed to have been deposited for 
several thousand years. The conjecture 
formed by those best qualified for con- 
sidering the subject of similar discoveries 
in other situations is, that the trees exist- 
ed before Noah’s flood. 

insignis 
CEMETERY OF THE PERE LA 
CHAISE. 

Wheo the stranger has examined the 
stately sepulchres of the Pantheon, in 
architectural arrangement the first pro- 
bably in the universe, let him direct his 
steps towards the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise. Its site is a commanding emi- 
nence, called Mont Louis, to the north 
of the city, being a prolongation of the 
heights of Mont Martre. It covers a 
considerable extent of ground, the sur- 
face of which is irregular and undula- 
ting, and shaded in places with clumps 
of trees, very much in the manner of an 
English pleasure-ground. Winding 
gravel-walks divide it into plots of graves 
and tomb-stones ; each of these is the 
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cherished property of a family, and each 
stone gleams over a bed of flowers, sur- 
rounded by a light hedge, or trellis work. 
At the period of my visit, the soil was 
literally giowing, and the air perfumed 
wita these numberless patches of sweets 
and colours. Pots, containing rare and 
delicate plants, were set round many of 
the tombs ; garlands and votive offer- 
ings were suspended on others, by the 
hand of parental sorrow, filial affection, 
or youthful companionship. It may be, 
that in many cases, this was but the af- 
fectation of feeling ; a parade of senti- 
ment got up to look like sorrow. Our 
baser nature is but too apt to believe 
this: yet ofall affectations that surely is 
the most pardonable which comes upon 
us in the guise of a mourner, watering 
flowers round the tomb. 
NUGE ANTIQUE. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

From a household book of the Earl 
of Northumberland in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. it appears, that his family, du- 
ring winter, fed mostly on salt fish and 
salt meat, and with that view there was 
an appointment of 160 gallons of mus- 
tard. The Earl had two cooks, and 
more than 200 domestics. 

Holinshed says, that merchants, when 
they gave a feast, rejected butchers’ 
meat as unworthy of their table: havin 
jellies of all colours, and in all figures, 
representing flowers, trees, beasts, fish, 
fowl, and fruit. 

The streets of Paris, not being paved, 
were covered with mud; and yet for 
a woman to travel those streets in a 
cart was held an article of luxury, and 
probibited by Philip the Fair. 

An old tenure’in England binds 
the vassal to find straw for the King’s 
bed, and hay for his horse. 

It was a luxurious change of wood 
platters for pewter plates, and from 
wooden spoons to those of tin. 

Holinshed says, ‘‘ when our houses 
were builded of willow, then had we 
oaken men ; but now that our houses 
are made of oak, our men are not onl 
become willow, but many, thro’ Per- 
sian delicacy, crept in among us, alto- 
gether of straw, which is a sore altera- 
tion.” 


Muga Antigque— Sounds in Granite Rocks—Faleonry. 
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A knot of Highlanders, benighted, 


wrapped themselves up in their plaids, 
and lay down in the snow to sleep. A 
young gentleman making up a ball of 
snow, used it for a pillow ; his father, 
Sir Evan Cameron, striking away the 
ball with his foot, said, “ What, Sir, 
are you turning effeminate ?” 
sii 
SUBTERRANEOUS SOUNDS IN 
GRANITE ROCKS. - 

M. Homboldt was informed by most 
credible witnesses, that subterraneous 
sounds, like those of an organ, are heard 
towards sunrise, by those who sleep 
upon the granite rocks on the banks of 
the Oroonoko. He supposes them to 
arise from the difference of temperature 
between the external air and the air in 
the narrow and deep crevices of the 
shelves of rocks. During the day, these 
crevices are heated to 48° or 50°. The 
temperature of their surface was often 
89°, when the air was only 28°. Now, 
as this difference of temperature will be 
a maximum about sunrise, the current 
of air issuing from the crevices will pro- 
duce sounds which may be modified 
by its impulse against the elastic films 
of mica that may project into the cre- 
vices. Messrs. Jomard, Joliois and 
Devilliers heard at sunrise, in a monu- 
ment of granite, placed at the centre of 
the spot on which the Palace of Karnak 
stands, a noise resembling that of a 
string breaking.—Humboldt’s Personal 
Narrative, vol. iv. 


ee 


FALCONRY 


is about to be revived as a field amuse- 
ment in several parts of Great Britain. 
Lord Gage has introduced it at Ferle, 
in Sussex. His Lordship is attended 
bya Falconer, whose command over 
the hawks when in pursuit of the game 
has astonished all who have witnessed It. 
In the time of James I. Sir Thomas 
Monson is said to have given a thousand 
pounds for a cast of hawks ; and in such 
esteem was that bird in the reign of 
Edward III. that it was made felony 
to steal a hawk ; to take its eggs, even 10 
a person’s own ground, was punishable 
with imprisonment for a year and a day, 
together with a fine at the king’s will. 
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AERTAEL VOYAGE. 

The late aérial voyage from Liver- 
pool, is the longest that has ever been 
made in Great Britain. The balloon 
ascended ata quarter past two o'clock, 
and alighted at five minutes past five, 
near Stockton. Ina space of two hours 
and filty mivutes, therefore, they tra- 
versed a distance of nearly 110 miles 
in a lineal direction ; and, if the undu- 
lations and aberrations of the machine 
are allowed for, it would make at least 
170 wiles. In the course of this voy- 
age, they traversed some of the finest 
parts of the counties of York and Dur- 
ham, the views of which both gentle- 
men describe as sublime and enchant- 
ing beyond all description. On ap- 
proaching a town or village, they fre- 
quently descended so low as to be able 
to converse with the people. They did 
not suffer much from cold; the mer- 
cury in the thermometer generally rang- 
ing about 38. Unfortunately, they 
had no barometer with them ; but Mr. 
Livingston conjectures, that their ut- 
most elevation might be about four 
miles and a quarter. Near the town of 


Stockton they approached a range of poo 


hills ; and, on surmounting these, were 
somewhat startled at perceiving them- 
selves within a few miles of the sea. 
They immediately drew the valve, and 
alighted with all possible expedition, 
The intrepid aéronauts undertook this 
long voyage, with the view of trying 
the power of the balloon, and its capa- 
bility of crossing the Irish Channel. 


——_—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine, 


DUELLING, 

The first question to be asked, in 
treating of this subject, is, whether hav- 
ing recourse to a duel is the best way 
of proving that one of the combatants is 
right and the other is wrong ? 

There was a time when tribunals ap- 
pointed to administer justice ordered 
the litigants to fight a duel for the pur- 
pose of-ascertaining which of them had 
Teason On his side. In those days, if 
any mao was accused of having com- 
mitted murder, it was necessary that he 
should kill another fellow-creature, to 
prove that the charge was false and cal- 
amonious ! 


Aérial Voyage of 170 Miles—Duelling. 
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Such was the conduct and reasoning 
suggested by ignorance and supersti- 
tion in former days, and those who la- 
ment the progress of knowledge might, 
with equal propriety, recommend this 
primitive legislation to that which our 
advancement in the thorny science of 
truth has adopted amongst some of the 
present nations of Europe. At all events, 
it is evident that the result of a duel 
neither proves the guilt or innocence. of 
the parties engaged in it. Thequestion 
of right and wrong, innocence or guilt, 
is precisely in the same state after the 
contest that it was before. None of 
these important points are decided by 
fighting, although both the antagonists 
should fail, If aman bas been accus-- 
ed of some act injurious to his reputation, 
a duel does not prove that he was ca- 
lumpiated, and only shews that he has 
fought. 

Sainte-Foix, the ingenious author of 
“‘ Essays on Paris,” having one day 
entered a coffee-house at the dinner 
hour, and observed some one taking a 
jelly, said, loud enough to be heard by 
the party, ‘a jelly makes but a very 
r dinner.”—Offended by this re- 
mark, the gentleman turning to him 
who made it, said, that it was his own 
choice, and he thought it very strange 
any one should find fault with him. 
* That may be,” replied Sainte-Foix, 
*‘ but you will allow, sir, that a jelly 
makes but a poor dinner.” This repe- 
tition of bis observation irritated the 
stranger to such a degree, that some fur- 
ther altercation terminated by his de- 
manding immediate satisfaction. As 
it was then the custom for every one to 
go armed, they had merely to draw 
their small swords, when the aggressor 
soon received his adversary’s weapon ; 
on which the former asked whether he 
was satisfied, and being answered in 
the affirmative, Sainte-Foix added— 
“ You have wounded me slightly, sir, 
and I shall get over it, after a few days 
confinement to my room ; but if you 
had killed me, it would not have been 
the less true, that a jelly makes but a 
poor dinner !” 

If a person fights to prove that his 
antagonist is wrong, this proof can ne- 
ver result from the duel in which he 
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has engaged : Ifit is to obtain repar- 
ation for an injury or real insult, the 
chances are equal on both sides. Noth- 
ing can guarantee the success of the of- 
fended party; whereas daily experi- 
ence proves that he may lose ‘his life in 
addition to previous outrage. What, 
theretore, ought we to consider dueiling 
but a breach of common sense, and gra- 
tuitous abandonment of the most obvi- 
ous principles of reason and justice ? 
Since this inhuman custom does not 
answer for any of the ends for the at- 
tainment of which it is adopted what 
are we to call it buta proof of atrocious 
folly ?—and yet the point of honour 
has converted duelling into an indis- 
pensable duty, as if it was honourable 
to manifest proofs of folly and atrocity. 
Hastings, Oct. 1. 1819. 


ACCIDENT. 

A few days ago, as Wm. Okey, a 
post-boy belonging to the Swan Inn, 
Tewkesbury, was returning from Wor- 
cester with a chaise, in which were two 
passengers, the horses turned out of the 
road at Severn Stokel, it being at the 
time quite dark, and proceeded until 
they came to the bank of the River Sev- 
ern, when they suddenly stopped, and 
no effort of the driver could urge them 
forwards; upon which Okey got out of 
the chaise, and in proceeding to the 
horses’ heads to ascertain the cause, fell 
into the river and was drowned. From 
the marks of the horses’ feet, observed 
on the following day, it was ascertained 
that they were within only a few inches 
of hurrying the carriage down an im- 
mense precipice into the water; in 
which case, passengers and horses must 
all have shared the same melancholy 
fate which befel the unfortunate driver. 

——a 


ANECDOTES, &C. 


Reproof. A person was remonstrating 
with a friend, inclined too much to dandy- 
ism, on the absurdity of following such fop- 
og fashions. ‘* They are really contempti- 

le, (said he,)and I amsure all who see you 
must think you ridiculous.” ‘* 1 don’t value 


the opinion of the world, (answered the irri- ° 


tated puppy,) I laugh at all those who think 
me ridiculous.”’ ‘* Then you can never give 
over laughing,” drily observed his Mentor. 
A Minister. Afreastern Vizier was re- 
roached with not being sufficiently firm. 


** Jt is by that alone, (said he,) that I have so 
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long remained in office: Tam sixt 
cp my teeth, which were inflexibis ana 
firm enough, are almost gone; while m 
tongue, which was always supple, remains 
the same as ever. 

A thief broke into the dwelling of a 
philosopher, but found nothing to steal: the 
sage rese and gave him the rug on which he 
lay, saying, *“* [do not desire thata villain 
should have one regret more.” 

An Italian Monarch, wishing to over-awe 
an ambassador at his Court, gave him audi- 
ence in a high balcony, and remarked 
‘¢ Thisisthe balcony over which one of mv 
ancestors once made an ambassador leap im 
upon which the envoy coolly observed, 
*“* Ambassadors, [I presume, did not wear 
swords in those days.” 

A gentleman observed upon an indifferent 
pleader at the bar the other day, that he was 
the most affecting orator that he ever heard ; 
for he never attempted to speak but he exci- 
ted general pity. 

A picture-deuler, selling his pictures by 
an exhibition, at the Town Hall of Doncas- 
ter, about three years ago, had, among other 

erformances, the following subject, accord- 
ing to his catalogue: ** A view «In Italy, by 
A. Carracci, with a figure of John the Bap- 
tist, baptising in the River Jordan ! 

Repartee of Dryden’s. A young lord ban- 
tered Dryden for having made Cleomanes, 
in one of his tragedies, do little to advance 
his love, when he had an interview with his 
mistress: **for my part, (said he,) whenI 
am with a pretty girl, Lalways make good 
use of my time.” ‘‘ Yes, (replied the poet,) 
but nobody mistakes your Lordship for a 

hero !” 

Anecdote. When the English Court inter- 
fered in favour of the protestant subjects of 
Louis XIV. «nd requested his Majesty to re- 
lease some who had been sent to the galleys ; 
the King asked angrily, **‘ What would the 
King of Great Britain say were I to demand 
the prisoners of Newgate from him?’ Sir, 
(replied the Ambassador, ) my master would 
give every one of them up to your Majesty,if, 
as we do, you reclaim them as Brothers.” 


a — 
PRINTING MACHINE. 


Mr. W. Rutt, of Shacklewell, near Lon- 
don, hag invented a Printing Machine,which 
for its simplicity, and superior oo of print- 
ing and making register, exceeds any print- 
2 Sersocoaepe hitherto invented. It is capable 
of printing any kind of work, in letter of any 
size, either in stereo or moveable type, with 
equal facility. The inking apparatus 15 s0 
arranged, that, by the action of the machine, 
the requisite and regular supply of ink is re- 
céived by the rollers from a duct peculiarly 
constructed, and communicated to the type 
in such a manner as to produce a complete 
uniformity of colour, however extensive the 
number of impressions. The form of type to 
be printed is placed on the table of the ma- 
chine. During the time the table is retura- 
ing to the front part of the machine, the cy- 
linder remains stationary, allowing time to 
lay a sheet of paper on it, and, by a corres- 
ponding arrangement, the table gives motion 
to the cylinder, and causes it to revolve; 
which, on passing again to the back part of 
the machine, performs the operation of ink- 
ing and printing. The small space which (his 
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machine requires is also much in its favour ; 
a room 10-ft.-6, by 7-ft.-6, would be sufficient- 
ly large for the full operation of one equal to 
a work on super-royal paper. It will print 
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as many sheets in a minute as a man can put 
on the cylinder, which may be aboat fifteen ; 
but its rate must be regulated according to 
the quality of the work required to be done. 








ANTIENT METEOROLOGICAL PROGNOSTICS. 


From Time’s Telescope. 


1. AProversbs. 


T is an ohservation of Lord Bacon’s, 

that ‘ proverhs are the philosophy of 
the common people,’ or,in other words, 
they are trite remarks, generally found- 
ed intruth, and admirably adapted for 
recollection. Our forefathers had an 
abundance of odd sayings on the sub- 
ject of the weather, and some proverbs 
for every month in the year. These 
we offer to our readers, not as infallible 
guides, but as useful helps for judging 
of the various changes in the weather. 
A careful comparison of these “* wise 
saws’ with the various phenomena which 
they promise to forete], is the only meth- 
od of proving their accuracy. 


1. ‘* Janiveer freese the pot by the fire.”’ 
“ Tf the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year.”’ 


2. ** Who in Janiveer sows oats, gets guld 
and groats ; 
Who sows in May, gets little that way.” 
‘* If Janiveer calends be summerly gay, 
’Twill be winterly weather till the ca- 
lends of May.” 


3. * On Candlemas-day throw candle and 
candlestick away.” 
**WhenCandlemas-day is come and gone, 
The snow lies on a hot stone.” 
-4. “ February fill dike, be it black or be 
it white ; 
But if it be white, it’s the better to like.” 
‘** Februeer doth cut and shear.” 
6. « Teen had as lief see his wife on the 
ier, 
As that Candlemas-day should be plea- 
sant and clear.” 


oy 


7. February makes a bridge, and March 
breaks it.” 


8. ‘ March in Janiveer, Janiveer in March 
I fear.” 


9. ‘* March hack ham, comes in like alion, 
goes out like a lamb.” 

10. “A bushel of March dast is worth a 
king’s ransom,” 


11. 

2. ** A windy March, and a rainy April, 
make a beautiful May.” 

‘**A March wisher is never a good fisher.” 


** March grass never did good.” 


oo 


13. ** March wind and May sun 


Make clothes white and maids dun.” 


14. **So many frosts in March, so many in 


May.” 
** March many weathers.” 
** March birds are best.” 
‘* A pril showers bring forth May flowers.’’ 
‘* When April blows his horn, it’s good 
both for hay and corn.” 
. “ A cold Aprill the barn will fill.” 


. “An April flood carries away the frog 
and her brood.” 

* A cold May and a windy, make a full 
barn and a findy.”’ 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


so 


21. 


22. 
23. 


“‘ The merry month of May.” 

*“* April and May are the keys of the 
year.” 

. ** May, come she early or come she late, 

she'll make the cow quake.” 


. * A May flood never did good.” 


. * Look at your corn in May, and you'll 
come weeping away ; 
Look at the same in June, and you'll 
come home in another tune.” 


. * Shear your sheep in May, and shear 
them all away.” 


. ** Aswarm of bees in May is worth a load 
of hay ; ; 
But a swarm in July is not worth a fly.” 
“Calm weather inJune sets corn in tane.” 
. * If on the eighth of June it rain, 
It foretelsa wet harvest, men sain.” 


¢ If the first of July it be rainy weather, 


"Twill rain more or less for four weeks ~ 


together.” 


“ A showerin July, when the corn be- 
gins to fill, 

Is worth a plough of oxen, and all be- 
longs theretill.” 


34. ** No tempest, good July, lest corn come 


off blue by.” 
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35. * Dry August and warm, doth harvest no 51. ‘* Drought never bred dearth inEngland,” ; 
’ ; : 
harm.” 52. ** When the sand doth feed the clay, 
36. * If the twenty-fourth of August be fair England woe and well-a-day.” 
and clear, 53, ** But when the clay doth feed the sana 
Then hope fora prosperous autumn that Then it is well with England.” ‘ 
FORT 54. “ After a famine in the stall, 


37. “* September, blow soft, 
_ Till the fruit’s in the loft.” — 
28. ‘* Good October, a good blast, 
To blow the hog acorn and mast.” 


*¢ November take flail, 
Let ships no more sail.’’ 


39. 


40. ** When the wind’s in the east, 
It’s neither good for man nor beast.” 
40. ** When the wind’s in the south, it’s in the 
rain’s mouth.” 

“* When the wind’s in the south, 

It blows the bait into the fishes’ mouth.” 
43. ** No weather is ill, if the wind be still.” 
44. “ A hot May makes a fat churc hyard.” 


45. 


42. 


‘“¢When the slow-tree isas white as a sheet 
Sow your barley, whether it be dry or 
wet.” 


46. 


© A green winter makes a fat church- 
yard.” 


47. “* Hail brings frost in the tail.” 
48. “* A snow year, a rich year.” 


49. “A araieee thunder’s a summer’s won- 
er. 


50. ** Whoso has but a mouth, shall ne’er in 
England suffer drougth.” 


Comes a famine in the hall.” 
55. “* When the cuckoo comes to the bare 

thorn, 

Sel] your cow, and buy your corn : 

But when she comes to the full bit, 

Sell your corn, and buy your sheep. 

Ifthe cock moult before the hen, 

We shall have weather thick and thin ; 

But if the hen moult before the cock, 

We shall have weather as hard as a 
block.” 


56. * As the day lengthens, so the cold 
strengthens.” 


—— austen. meta eb eee Oe 


57. ** If there be a rainbow in the eve, it will 
rain and leave. 
But if there be rain in the morrow,it will 
neither lend nor borrow.” 
58. ** When the clouds are upon the hills, 
They'll come down by the mills.” 
59. ** Winter's thunder and summer’s flood 
Never boded husbandman geod.” 
60. ** If Candlemas-day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight : 
If onCandlemas-day it be shower & rain, 
Winter is gone,and will not come again.” 








POETRY. 


—_— 


Extracted from the Monthly Magazines, Nov. and Dec, 1819, 


LUVE’S GIFT. 
THE RUBY AND THE PEARL. 


UBY, a gemof the Sylphic race, _ 
Glowing with ardour, and beaming 
with gracc ; 
From whose eyes shot a radiance, chaste, 
brilliant and warm, 
The mellow of splendour, the softness of 
charm ; 
Enamour’d became ofa graceful girl, 
Of earthly mould, and he nam’d her pearl. 


And, O, that maiden was lily fair, 
Perfect her form as true circles are: 
And, O, how modest that maid serene ; 
And, O, kow polish’d that maiden’s mien ; 
Pure.as polish’d that graceful girl ; 

And Ruby he glow’d for the lovely Pearl. 


Still as he hover’d the maiden nigh, 

And caught the mild ray of her chasten’d 
eye ; 

His aster while gazing on one so meek 

Reflected 2 blush on her maiden cheek ; 


Ah! twas not the blush of a graceless girl 
That tiated the cheek of the lovely Pearl. 


He seem’d asun, as the sun seems oft, 
Ruby red, with mild beams of gold ; 
And she like the moon beam’d rays as soft 

A; brighten the revels that fairies bold ; 
And Ruby he sigh’d for that graceful girl, 
While artlessly listen’d the lovely Pearl. 


He sung, *‘ O Tam a spirit of air, 

A mortal thou, as refin’d as fair ; 

And sy!phs may celestial converse hold 

With the pure and the lovely of mortal 
mould: 

And worthy art thou, O graceful girl, 

The love of the Ruby, O beauteous Pearl! 


“T’ll build for thy beauty a jessamine bower, 

Type of thyself that virgin flow’r ; 

And the Jeaves of that flow’r shall be em- 
blems seen 

Of constancy, grac’d by the emerald’s green ; 

O bless chat bower, thou graceful girl, 

Where Ruby shall listen to lovely Pearl. 
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« [ll weave thee a wreath of the golden ray, 
And thy tresses shall diamond sta.s em po | ; 
The nymphsof the ocean thy birth shall tell, 
And, O, thou shalt ride in their cars of shell ; 
In the grots of coral, O Penh girl, 

SLall Ruby beam light for the lovely Pearl.” 


The virgin she listen’d to Love’s soft lay, 

To love as pure as the moon beam’s ray ; 
But, O, she had sisters ; alike the whole 

In face and in form, and in softness and soul; 
And, meeting alone each graceful girl, 

Ruby fancied that each was his lovely Pear]. 


And every virgin the sylph had seen, 

And every virgin the sylph had won ; 
Every sister hissong bad been, 

And ear to his praises refus’d him none ; 
But, meeting together each graceful girl, 
Ruby glow’d for all round as his lovely Pearl. 


The power of witchery saw the scene, 

The spirit of spite was fill’d with spleen ; 

By magic art in a golden spell 

She bound ’em, for ever and aye to dwell. 

With the ruby she fix’d ev’ry gracefal girl, 

And surrounded he stood by each lovely 
pearl. 


And Love he wept; and the sylphs com- 
plain’d ; 
But the ‘witching spirit her spell maintain’d ; 
Love call’d it artng, and resolv’d it should 
prove 
A type of the pure and the ardent love ; 
And love’s gift, ina ring, to a graceful girl, 
Is ruby, encircled by lovely pearl. 
C. Drevin. 
— 


LORENZO DE MEDICIS. 


rradition exists, that when Lorenzo the Magnificent 
was yet in his cradle, a wandering Astrologer 
stood over him and predicted his future renown, 


\ FANT---noble infant, sleep, 
While this midnight Heaven I sweep. 
O’er thee burn a trine of stars, 
Jove the Sov’reign, fire-ey’d Mars, 
Vevus with the diamond beam ; 
Babe, thou’It wear the diadem. 
Wield the victor sword, and win 
Woman, more than half divine. 
On this pure and pencill’d brow 
Latent bursts of lightning glow. 
Haughty Venice shall be bow’d 
When they rend their thunder-cloud. 
Eloquence is on thy lip, 
Now, like roses when they dip 
Their sweet buds in the summer dew ; 
But when timé shall change its hue, 
Law, and truth, and liberty 
On its paler pomp shall lie. 
Then shall wave this infant hand 
More than magic’s mightiest wand. 
Florence, city of the dead ! 
Cast the ashes from thy head, 
At its touch the rose shall bleom 

n thy solitary tomb. 
Sea! that hear’st the dreary gale 
O’er thy lonely biliows wail, 
When in strength that hand is rais’d, 
Shall, like gold with gems emblaz’d, 
Trophied galleys of the brave 
Stud thy board and beauteous wave. 
Grave ! where ancient genius lies, 
What shall bid thy slumbers rise ? 


Original Poetry. 


’Tis this soft and feeble hand. 
Glorious infant, thou shalt stand 
O’er its depths, and they shall come 
Brighter for the transient tomb. 
In thy splendour, timid eye ! 
Crowns shall lose their majesty, 
In thy touch , like dust shall fail 
Hostile sceptre, spear, and mail. 
Child of might---young miracle--- 
Sweet Lorenzo---fare thee well! 
— a — 


TO . 


HEN the bloom on thy cheek shall 
have faded away, 
When thine eye shall be closed in the grave, 
Thou shalt dweilin my heart like the last 
gleam of day, 
That purples with twilight the wave. 
And if souls are allowed in a happier sphere 
To watch o’er the spirits they love, 
Be the guardian---the friend that thou wert 
to me here, 
Be my guide---my protector above. 


I know kg must die, and the cold earth will 
hide 
The form I shall ever adore ; 
But in death, as in life, it will still be my 
pride 
Such virtue as thine to deplore. 
And, oh! when I gaze in the stillness of night 
On those orbs that bespangle the sky, 
I will think there thou dwellest an angel of 
light, 
And hearest thy sorrower’s sigh. 


It will soothe me to feel, though a wilderness 
rows, 
Thislone world all unpeopled for me; 
That, though drooping and withering, there 
still is one rose 
In this wilderness blossoms for thee. 
Though it will not be thine its last blushes to 
greet, 
To weep o’er its bloom to decay ; 
If worthy such bliss, ina world we shall meet 
Where thou’lt chase every dew-drop away. 


II 


Pe ct. 





The spirit which reigns in the following Epi- 
taph, is so genuine and original, that we can- 
not resist the pleasure of placing such a me- 
mento mort before our readers ; copecteey 
as, with all the ransacking of epitaphs wi 
which we are acquainted, it seems Aitherto to 
have escaped research. 


EPITAPH 


IN EYDON CHURCH-YARD, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. 
In memory of 
ELIZABETH WARD, 
The daughter of James and Elizabeth Ward, 
who died 2d September, 1783, 

Aged 35. 
HAD ahasband who should have been 
The greatest comfort anto me, 


But he proved quite the reverse to me 
And was indeed my greatest foe. 


That God thougit fit to take your child 
From this most crue] wretch se vile 

My Parents ear and Friends do.’t mourn 
To think how soon I’m dead and gone. 
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I only came just for to see 
The world aud its great vanity. 


Weep not for me my friends in vain ; 

I hope to rise and live again, 

1 think [ shall at the last day 

Arise, and to my husband say, 

** Thou vilest wretch to me on earth, 

I hope God blessed thee since my death, 
That Christ will mercy on thee show 

Or God knows where thy soul will go.” 


Eydon is a village about 10 miles from Towcaster. 
a 
HYMN, 
FOR THE FEMALE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


H! bright and blessed be the bands 
That link in love our sister hauds ; 
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True servants we of Him in Heay’n 
To mark the * New Commandmeat giy’p,” 


Be’t ours the Olive-branch to strow, 
And quell the tares of want and woe, 
Affliction’s brow witn palm to twine 
And round the cottage coil the vine.’ 


Our feet shall smooth the slope of age, 
Our hands the pangs of pain assuage, 
And ev’n this life shall bloom with hours 
Of blessed fruits, and balmy flow’rs. 


So angel sisters from above 

Shall bail us to their home of Love, 
When Death our fading baud uatwines, 
And Heav’n’s eternal Sabbath shines. 


Oswestry, Nov. 3. 
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HE most remarkable modern traveller is 

the German Prince MAaxtMiLiaAN oF 
Wretp-Neuwiep. This distinguished person 
left Europe for Brazil in June 1815. He went 
without parade or show, for the principal 
eompanions of his journey were two men of 
humble but respectable stations in life ; the 
one was a gardener, and the other an ex peri- 
enced and expert huntsman. To these, when 
he landed in Brazil, the prince added the 
necessary guides, huntsmen, and attendants. 
Thus accompanied, he traversed the woods 
and marshes, and mountains, ofa tract of 
Brazil extending from south latitudes 13° to 
23°. For months at a time he was encamp- 
ed in the midst of vast forests, swarming with 
musquitoes, and crawling with - serpents; 
and, frequently, his party were weeks in 
cutting their way through forests hitherto 
untrodden by man. The prince himself was 
not an idle or inactive spectator ; he direc- 
ted all: he was perpetually occupied in de- 
termining the numerous objects he collected, 
or that were brought to him; he was ever 
on the watch, to notice and record the ap- 
pearance, habits, and manners, of the numer- 
ous remarkable animals that presented them- 
selves to his attention ; and he did not allow 
the various nificent and beautiful forms 
of the vegetable world to escape his penetra- 
tiov. Atnight, after the fatigues of the day, 
huts were to be erected, fires kindled ; and, 
before sleep could be indulged in, their col- 
lections must be dried, their sketches finish- 
ed, and their packages completed. Many 
of the party, we are told, were never free 
from disease ; for months they were in a 
state of fever, and yet still oontinued, under 
the animating and enthusiastic example of 
the prince, to travel onwards. The result 
of this remarkable journey has been the col- 
lection ofa curious and extewsive series of 
observations, and of the natural productions 
ef Brazil. Prince Maximilian has taken, 
amongst other collections, the fellowing 
with him to Neu-Wied: a series of human 
skulls of the different tribes of savages, and 
also those of several quadrupeds which have 
not hitherto been examined by naturalists ; 
seventy-six different species of quadrupeds; 
about 400 distinct species of birds, of which 
there are 2,500 specimens; seventy-nine 


different species of amphibious animals, par- 
ticularly many beautiful snakes; upwards 
of 50 insects, of which many are eiitirely 
new ; a few shells and fishes ; 5000 plants, 
and a vast collection of seeds; and a portio- 
lio of 200 drawings, made hy the prince, of 
scenery, different tribes of savages, and oth- 
er objects of natural history. He has an- 
nounced his intention of publishing an ac- 
countofhis travels, and of the various ob- 
jects of natural history he has met with. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED. 


Ivanhoe, by the author of ‘ Waverly.’ 

The Monastery by the same author. Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. Fearman, London, has since publish- 
ed a third work by the same author, under 
the title of ** Pontefract Castle ”’ 

From the Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


“ An advertisement has appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle lately, announcing the publication on the 
Ist of November ofa Fourth Series of Tales of my 
Landlord, collected and arranged by Jedidiah Cieish- 
botham, schoolmaster of Gandercleugh, containing 
Pontefract Castle. Orders received by all the book- 
sellers in London.’ ‘That this is either a contempti- 
bie hoax, or a dangerous infringement of the proper- 
ty of Messrs. Constable &° Co. which, we trust will 
meet its due punishment, the following ietter from 
Mr. Ballantyne to the editor of the Chronicle will 
suffici: ntly show :— 


To the Editor ofthe Morning Chronicles 


Sir—I have observed in the newspapers an adver- 
vertisement of a fourth series of Tales of my Landlord. 
That the public may not be taken in to suppose this 
work a production of the author of the Tales of my 
Landlord, ww three series ; the first containing the 
Biack Dwarf and Old Mortality; thé second, the 
Heart of Mid Lothian ; and the third, the Bride of 
Lammermoor, and a Legend of Montrose; I, who 
have transacted between the publisher and ‘the au- 
thor of these books,as his agent, do, on my certain 
knowledge, assure you and the public, that this au- 
thor has no concern whatever with the catch-penny 
publication announced as above : and altho’ I have 
not his express authority for saying so, Lam morally 
assured he will at no future period send any further 
work to the public under the title of Tales oe my 
Landlord. ‘The copy-right of the Tales of my 
tord, in 12 vols. has been purchased by, and 1s now 
the property of, Messrs Constable and Co, who are 
taking legal measures to interdict the publication 6f 
this spurious work under their title, and to pemish 
those concerned in it when they shall be discovered. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun BALLANTYNE. 

Edinburgh, Oct- 22, 


and- . 





